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hoops fishing in an impossible pond, and a gentleman in a 
cocked-hat and tenee-beesches pointin out nothing in particu- 
lar to nobody at all. Carruthers of Poynings! All the old 
armour in the hall, hauberks and breastplates, now propped 
upon a slight wooden frame, instead of enclosing the big chests 
and the thews and sinews which they have preserved through 
the contests of the rival Roses or the Cavaliers and Round- 
beads—all the old ancestors hanging round the dining-room, 
soldiers, courtiers, Kentish yeomen, staring with grave eyes 
at the smug white-whiskered old gentleman, their descendant 
—all the old tapestry worked by Maud Carruthers, whose 
husband was killed in the service of Mary Stuart—all the 
carvings and gildings about the house, all the stained glass 
in the windows, all the arms and quartering and crests upon 
the family plate—all whispered to the present representative 
of the family that he was Carruthers of Poynings, and as such 
bad only to make a very smal! effort to find life no very diffi- 
cult matter, even for a person scantily endowed with brains. 
He tried it accordingly—tried it when a young man, had pur- 








But Capel Carruthers had chosen wisely, and he knew it. 
With all his weakness and vanity, s gentleman in thought and 
tastes, he had taken for a wife a lady whose birth and breed- 
ing must have been acknow in any society; a lady 
uni 














ose age ones Uaniten to ape Eten wes 
mpeachable, who was quali to superintend 
the bringing out of his niece, w sole vulnerable point 
for criticism—hber poverty—was rendered invulnerable as 
soon as she became Movs. Carruthers of Poynings. And, uncer 
all the cold placid exterior which never thawed, under al! the 
set Grandisonian forms of speech which were never relaxed, 
under the judicial manner of the Board o /Guardians . 
flowed a warm current of love tor his wife which be himself 
With such poor brains as he had, he had 

occasionally fallen to the task of self-examination, asking him- 
self how it was that he, Mr. Carruthers of Poynings (even iu 
his thoughts he liked the ring of that phrase), could have so 
md gm himself to be ewayed by any one, and then he 


sued the course ever since, snd found it successful. Any | his state, position, and dignities were duly acknowledged, and 
latent suspicion of his own want of wisdom had vanished long | in & frame of mind he closed the self-colloquy. Loved 
since, as how, indeed, could it last? When Mr. Carruthers | his wife—eh! neither he nor any one else knew how much. 
took his seat as chairman of the magisterial bench at Am-| George Dallas need not have been anxious about the treat- 
herst, he found himself listening with great admiration to the | ment of his mother by his stepfather. When the young man 
prefatory remarks which he addressed to the delinquent in|cursed his exile from his mother’s presence and his step- 
custody vefore passing sentence on him, unconscious that | father’s home, he little knew the actual motives which 
those remarks only echoed the magistrate’s clerk, who stood | prompted Mr. Carruthers to decide upon and to keep rigidly 
close behiad him whispering into his ear. When, as was his| 0 force that decree of banishment. Not only his step-sou’s 
regular custom, he waiked iound the barn, where, on rent-| Wildness and extravagance ; though a purist, Mr. Carrathers 
days, the tenants were assembled at dinner, and heard his | Was sufficient man of the world to know that in most cases 



























Jaium, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. 
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AN INCIDENT AT SADOWA. 


The cannon were belching their last 
O’er the fields where the routed were flying, 
 -- shouting pursuers strode fast 


hrough the heaps of the dead and the dying. 


War's rage was beginning to wane ; 
The fierce cared no longer to strike ; 
And the stooped to soften the pain 

Of victors and vanquished alike. 


A yellow-haired Austrian lad 
ay at length ona sbot-furrowed bank ; 
He was comely and daintily clad 
In the glittering dress of his rank. 


Not so white, though, his coat as his cheek, 
Nor so red the sash crossing his chest 

As the horrible crimson 
Of the blood that had welled from his breast. 


His foes approached where he was laid, 
To bear him in reach of teir skill ; 

Bat he mormured, “ Give others:yoar aid ; 
By our Fatherland! let me lie stil!.” 


At dawn they came searching again, 
* ‘To winnow the quick from the dead ; 
The boy was set free from his paih, 
And his taithfal young spirit had fled. 


As they lifted his limbs from the ground, 
To ide them away out of sight, 

Lo! under his bosom they found 
The flag he had borne through the fight. 


He had folded the silk he loved well, 
Lest a shred should be seen at his side 2) 
To wave it in triumph he fell ; 
To save it from capture he died. 


The head of the sternest was bared 
As they on the shot-riven rag, 
And the hand of the hardiest 
To make prey of that Austrian flag. 


O’er the tomb of their brother they bowed, 































health proposed in glowing terms, and drunk with great en- 
tbusiasm—for he was a good and liberal lanulord—and when 
he addressed a few conventienal words of thanks in reply, 
and stroked his white whiskers, and bowed, amidst renewed 
cheering, how should a thought of his own short-comings 
ever dawn upon him? 

His short-comings! the short-comings of Mr. Carruthers of 
Poyaings? Lf, indeed, in his earlier days there had heen a 
levent belief in the existence of anything so undesirable and 
So averse Lo the status of a country magnate, it had 
long since died out.” It would have been hard and unnatural, 
indeed, for a man so universally respected and looked up to, 
not to give in to the general creed, and admit that there was 
undoubted grounds for the wide-spread respect which he en- 
joyed. There are two kinds of “squires,” to use the old 
Haglish word, who exercise equal intluence on tue agricul- 


hwule altered since his time—the jocund sporting man, rib- 
poking, lass-chin-chucking franklin, the tankard-loving, 
cross-country-riding, oath-vaing, broad-skirted, cord-breeched, 
white-hatted squire. The other is the landed proprietor, ma- 
gistrate, patron of the living, chairman of the board of 
on. supporter of the church and state, pattern man. 

. Carruthers of Poynings belonged to the latterclass. You 
could have told that by a glance at him on his first appear- 
ance in the morning, with his chin shaved clean, his well- 
brushed hair and whiskers, his scrupulously white linen, his 
carefully tied check neckcloth, his portentous collars, his 
trimmed and polished nails. His very boots creaked of posi- 
tion and respectability, and his large white waistcoat repre- 
sented unspotted virtue. Looking at him ensconced behind 
the bright-edged Bible at early morning prayers, the servants 
believed in the advantages derivable from a correct life, and 


Dives. By his owa measure he meted the doings of others, 
and invariably arose considerably self-refreshed from the 
mensuration. hman, consigned to the cage af- 
ter a brawl with Giles, hedger, consequeat upon & too liberal 
consumption of flat and muddy ale at The Three Ho 
known generally as The Shoes, and brought up for judgment 
before tne bench, pleading “a moog too much” in extenua- 
tion, might count on scanty commiseration from the magis- 
trate, who never exceeded his four glasses of remarkably sound 
claret. Levi Hinde, gipsy and tramp, arraigned 
woe! from oJ baker's snop—as he — Peed a peda 
child—impressed not ene whr y an 
ot the Linherss branch of the County Bank. Mr. Carruthers 










tural mind, though in very different ways. The one is the | for 


made an exception in their master’s favour to the doom of 


for stealing a 


there are errors of th which correct ‘themselves in the 
flight of time. Nota fear that his niece, thrown in this 
prodigal’s way, should be dazzled by the glare of his specious 
, and jber youth and innocence in their baleful light. 

ot a dread of having to notice and to ise the young 
man as his connexion in the chastened arena of county society. 
As nature had not endowed Mr. Carruthers with a capacity 
that there 
which commanded respect, it 


Nevertheless, he would probably have been ren- 
not to say unhappy, bad he sup- 

wife, “ Mrs. Carruthers of Poynings,” as there 
he her, even ia his inmost 


to him, which was fortunate ; 
. Carruthers was apt to hold ‘by his suppositions as 
their convictions, as, indeed, 
and _ have been very 


di t to euch a not notion iteelf would 
have been, in untrue, and in the second dan- 
gerous. Carruthers of Poynings loved her rather grim 

teresting but im e hus- 


destroyed all the pride and pleasure which her prosperous 
her,'and she did not 


character pos- 
seases, and bore its disadvantages well. “If I were he,”’ she 
had said to herself, even in the first hours of her anguish of 
conviction of her boy’s unworthiness, and when his step- 
father’s edict of exclusion was but newly publ “and I 
had so little kno of human nature as he has, if life had 
if Clare were my niece, and 
George his son, would I not have acted as he hasdone? He 
is consistent to the justness and the sternness of his character.” 


seating han Se Carruthers acted en the marzim that2to 
ud, aright we should put ourselves in their positiva. 
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With a prayer for a spirit as brave ; 
And they gave him a flag for a shroud 
In his narrow and nameless grave. 
BLoMFIELD Jackson, M.A. 
————_-—_————- 


BLACK SHEEP. 


never got drunk, and never committed theft; and that there 
could be any possible temptation for otker people so to act, 
was ps gee! es his a mg ty oy a 
A man siamp generally shows least advan' 

in his domestic relations. Worsbipped from a distance by 
outsiders, who, when occasion forces them into the presence, 


ife,and suffered it as 
ficult 






° in the Siamese fashion, on hands| him. He had never tried to had, indeed, regarded 
By Edmund Yates. ami knees, there is osually 8 deal too much Grand Lama-| him with contemptuous secure in what he fan 
Boox II like mystery and dignity about the recipient of this homage to | cied to be the security of his mother’s position ; and there had 
‘ render him agreeable to those with whom he is brought into | been —_ea between them from the first. How 
CHAPTER L—AT POYNINGS. daily contact. Mr. Carruthers was not an exception to the|much 1 Mr. Carruthers would have been had an 


rule. He hada notion that love, except the extremely res: 
pectable regard felt by mothers towards their 
infants, was a ridiculous boy-and-girl sentiment, which never 
ber, | really came to anything, nor could be considered worthy of 
notice until the feminine mind was imbued with 4 certain | badé 
amount of reverence for the object of her affection. Mr. Car- 


mpses occasional: told him that the line he was taken towards 800 was 80 
a hos A ag. he — a A ruthers had never read Tennyson (in common with his class,| cruel to the mother as to neutralise all the re- 
reted old buildings, wherein life is bat not decorous, | Ke was extremely severe upon poets in general, looking upon sented by the fine marriage she had made, and for which, by 


them not merely as fools, but as idle mischievous fools, who 
might be better employed in earning 4 decent livelihood, say 
as carters or turn men); but he was thoroughly impress- 
ed with the idea that “ woman is the lesser man,” and he felt 
that any open display of affection on his part towards his 
wife militate against > —— entirely essen- 
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bench, viz.,as a person whose position was now recognized 
by the laws of society as equal to their own, but who must, 
nevertheless, feel inwardly taat between him and Mr. Carru- 
thers of Poynings there was really a great gulf fixed, the 
bridging of which, however easy it may appear, was realy a 
matter ° 


If these feeli ckisted, a8 they undoubtedly did in Mr. 
amstance marriage, it 
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Carruthers under the actual circ of his 
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did not partake of his views in that respect. The notion which/ In Mrs. Carruthers’s dressing-room a portrait hung, which 





top of his rustling newspaper he looks at his wife with severe 


he entertained of his position with regard to his niece Clare | Clare had been told by Mrs. Brookes was that of ber mis-| glances levelled from under knitted brows; between his oc- 
was better founded and more reasonable. tress’s son, when a fine, promising boy ten years old. Clare | casional bites of toast he gives a short, sharp, irritable cough ; 


The beautifal young heiress, who was an unconscious and | had felt an interest in the picture, not only for Mrs. Carru- 
involuntary element in the standing grievance of Mrs. Carru- | thers’s sake, but because she liked the face which it portrayed 


now and then he drums with his fingers on the table, or taps 
his foot impatiently on the floor. No notice of these vagaries 


thers’s life, was the only child of Mr. Carruthers’s brother, and | —the clear bright brown eyes, the long curling hair, the bril-| is taken by either of the ladies, it being generally understood 
the sole inheritor ot hs property. Her father had died whileshe | liant dark complexion, the bold, frank, gleefal —— at Poynings that the Grand Lama will always find vent in 





was a little child, and her mother’s method of educating her | Once or twice she had said a few words in praise of the pic 


has been already described. She was attached to ber uncle, | ture, and once she had ventured to ask Mrs. Carruthers if her 


speech when the proper time arrives. Meanwhile, Mrs. Car- 
ruthers moodily broods over the breakfast equipage, and 


but was afraid of him ; and she was happier and more at ease | son still resembled it. The mother had answered her, with a | Clare continues her handiwork with the flowers. 


at the Sycamores thar. at Poynings. Of course Mr. Carruthers 
did not suspect his niece of any such depravity of taste. It 
never occurred to him that any one could fancy himself or I J id at 
herself happier any where on the face of the created globe than its luxurious way with less apparent disunion among its prin- 


sigh, that he was greatly changed, and no one would now re- 
i i as a lik of him. 








at Poynings; and so Clare escaped the condemnation which | cipal members than is generally to be seen under the most |«licative of indignation and contempt, and is 


the fp 
The dignified and decorous household at Poynings pursued | in he is read 


The Grand Lama becomes more and more irate, glares 
through his _ double eye-glasses at the news paper, where- 

ng atrociously “levelling” views mulgated 
by a correspondent, gives utterance to smoth sounds in- 


, just about to 

she would have otherwise received in no stinted measure. favourable circumstances, but with little real commurity of burst forth in a torrent of rage, when the door and a 

Accustomed to attach a wonderful amount of importance | feeling or of interest. Mrs. Carruthers was a popclar person | footman, entering, hands a card ona salyor to bis master. 
to duties and sibilities which were his, if their due ful- | in society, and Clare was liked a3 much as she was admired. 


filment could add to his dignity and reputation, Mr. Carru-| As for Mr. Carruthers, he was Mr. Carruthers of Poynings, 
thers was a model of the uncleand guardian. He really liked | and that fact sufficed for the neighbourhvod almost as com- og 


Clare very much indeed, and he was fully persuaded that he | pletely as it satisfied himseit. 


loved her—a distinction he would have learned fo draw only| The.unexpected return of ber uncle from York had caused 


if Clare had been deprived of her possessions, and rendered | Clare no particular emotion. She was standing at the French 


dependent on him. He spoke of her as“ my brother’s heir- | window of the breakfast-room, feeding a colony of birds, her 


ess,” and so thought of her, not as “ my brother’s orphan | out-door pensioners, when the carriage mace its appearance. 


child;” bat in all external and materia! respects Mr. Carra-| She had just observed the fact, aud was quietly pursuing her church. 


thers of Poynings was an admirable guardian, and a higbly | occupation, when Mrs. Carratuers, who had left the breakfast- 


As when, in full pursuit of the flying matador, the bull in the 

arena wheels round and engages the lithe picador who has just 
nted a flag-bearing dart in his quivering carcase,; so 

. Carruthers turns upon the servant who had inter- 

posed between him and the intended objects of his attack. 

“ What's this ?” said he, in a sharp voice. 

* Card, sir,” said the footman, utterly unmoved, and with the 
1 t expression of an i gurgoyle on @ Saxon 





“Do you think I’m blind ?’ said his master. “I see it’s a 


respectable specimen of the uncle tribe, He would have been | room half an hour before, returned, looking so pale, and with | card. here did it come from ?” 


deeply shocked had he discovered that any young lady in the | so unmistakable an expression of terror in her face, that Clare 


county was better dressed, better mounted, more obsequiously | looked at her in astonishment. ; 
waited upon, more accomplished, or regsrded by society as| “ Your uncle has come back,” she said. “Iam not well, I 
in any way more favoured by fortune than Miss Carrathers— | cannot meet him yet, Go to the door, Clare, and tell bim I 


_ not of Poynings, indeed, but the next thing to it, and likely at |am net well, and am still in my room, Pray go, my dear+;|Mr. Carruthers replaces his 


some future day to enjoy the distinction. Mr. Carruthers did | don’t delay a moment.” 


not regret thet he was childless; he had never c:red for chil-|  ‘ Certainly I will go,” answered Clare, leaving the window | acters, “Mr. Dalrymple,” 





dren, and, not a keenly observant person, he had no- | and crossing the room as she spoke ; “ but—— 
ticed that the importance of a rich man’s heir] “I'll tell you what ails me another time, but go now—go,” 
was apt, in this ierepressibly anticipative world, to outweigh | said Mra. Carruthers; and, without another word, the girl 


“ Gentleman in the library, sir. Said you was at break- 
fast ; told me no ’urry, and viv’ me his card.” 

Mr. Carruthers looks up suspiciously at Thomas, footman, 
but Thomas, footman, is still gurgoylesque. Then 
eye-giasses, and, looking 
at the card, reads thereon, in old English char- 
and in pencil the words 
“ Home Office.” “I will be with the gentleman in a mo- 
ment.” Only stopping at the looking-glass to run bis fiogers 
throngh his hair and to settle the tie of his checked cravat, 


the importance of the rich man himself, No Carruthers on | obeyed her. She had seen tne carriage at a turn in the avenue ; | Mr. Carruthers creaks out of the room. 
record had ever had a large family, and, for his own part, he | now the wheels were grinding the gravel of the sweep oppo-| Mr. Dalrymple, of the Home Office, has established himself 


liked the idea of a female heir to the joint property of himself | site the hall door. In a minuve Clare was ving her uncle 


in a comfortable chair, from which he rises on Mr. Carru:b- 


and his brother, who should carry her own name in addition | on the steps, and Mrs. Carruthers, having thrown the bonnet | ers’s entrance. He is a tall, bald-headed man, and, to Mr. Car- 


to her husband’s, He was determined on that. Unless Clare | and shawl she had just taken out for her proposed expedition 
martied a nobleman, her husband should take the name of | to the shrabbery back into the wardrobe, removed her gown, 
Carruthers. Oarruathers of Poynings must not die out of the | replaced it by a dressing-gown, was awaiting her husband's 


land. The strange jealousy which was one of the anderlyin 


approach with a beating heart and an aching head. 
constituents of Mr. Carruthers’s character came into play wi 





her; and as Olare’s own mother had been a remarkably mild |her, R 
specimen of maternal duly and affection, she could have re-| “She is in a serape of some sort,” Clare thought, as she ac 


ruthers’s horror, wears a full-flowing brown beard. The 
Grand Lama, whose ideas on this point are out of date, 
knows that beards are now generally worn by membersof the 


he | aristocracy as well as foreigners and billiard-sharpers, but 
met her son? Had he passed him unseen upon the ? 


regard to his niece and his wife. Mrs, Carruchers loved the | Wvuld Mrs. Brookes succeed, unseen and unsuspected, in ex- 
girl, and would giadly have acted the part of a mother to | ecuting the commission with which she had hurriedly charged 


cannot conceive that any government has been so preposter- 
ously jax as to permit its officials to indulge in such nonsense. 
Consequently he refers to the card again, and, his first im- 
pressions being verified, is dumb with astonishment. Never- 
- | theless, he controls his feelings sufficiently to bow and to 


placed that lady considerably to Clare's advantage. But she|companied her uncle to his wife's dressing-room. “ What point to a chair. 


had soon perceived that this was not to be; her husband’s|can have happened since he left home? Can it have apy-| “I am an early 


fidgety sease of his own importance, his ever-present fear lest | thing to do with Paul Ward ?” : 

it should be trenched upon or in any way slighted, interfered — 

with her intentions. She knew the uselessness of oppo- CHAPTER Il —IN CONFERENCE. 
sing the foible, though she did not understand its source, and 
she relinquished the project she had formed. 

Mr. Carrathers was incapable of believing that his wife 
never once dreamed of resenting to Clare te exclusion of 
George, for which the girl’s residence at Poynings had been 
assigned as @ reason, or that she would have despised herself 
if such an idea had presented itself to her mind, as she pro- 
bably must have despised him had she known how natural 
and inevitable he supposed it to be on her part. 

Thas it came to pass that the three persons who lived to- 
gether at Poynings had but litue real intimacy or confidence 
between them. Clare was very happy; she had her own 
tastes and pursuits, and ample means of gratifying them. Her 
mother’s brother and wife, Sir Thomas and Lady Boldero, 
with her cousin, their ugly but clever and charming daaghter 















in by the head gardener—sweet, fresh flowers, 


It is nine o'clock in the morning, and breakfast s on tee done no good by seein 
table in the pretty breakfast-room at Poynings. rs. 
rathers presides over the breakfast-table, and Clare is occu- | ; po eamaate ns ue 
pied in arranging some flowers which have just been sent | !8¢e is rapidly assuming 







on oe ey em says fa Dalrym- 
ie, “ but the fact ig, m Pp ng. came n 
to Amherst by the last night, but I would a. 
turb you at so late’ , and, moreover, I could have 
g youthen; sol slept at theinn. My 
| Visit to you is on business, a8 1 presume you understand ?” - 
pointedly, as the Grand Lama's 
open mouth and sunken jaw ex- 
pression of idiocy. He mecovers himself by an effort, and, 


by t . “Home Office.” 

alike of the brightness of spring and sweetness of summer, | £!#2cing at the card, matters “ Home Of 

lor the April showers have fulfilled their mission, and the |, “ Precisely,” says Mr. Dalrymple. “Iam principal clerk 
earth is alike glowin redolent. rough the bow win- ; 
dow, opened in fear and trembling by Clara before her Cr tree peage. \ jan Lage cre we Secretary, no- 
uncle’s appearance, and fitherio unnoticed, by that poten- | Heed yon on y acted as chairman of the bench of 
tate, who has a vivid dread of rheumatism, comes a soft nee and theretore decided that you were the proper 
air laden with delicious scent a yey grass; for close = hb. 

underneath three men are busily engaged in trimming the . 
broad lawn, and the sonnd of their swiftly plied whettouns tle—his eyes are still attracted by his visitor’s beard, and he 


in the Home Office, and Icometo youin your capacity as 


be coi nicated wi! 
Mr. Carru’ attention, which has been wandering a lit- 


; i is wondering how long it has been growing, and why it 
weak tama J to her, and she to them, and, when she | end the hum of their talk in their occasional intervals of 












got away from Poynings to the Sycamores, Clare acknow- 
ledged to herself that she enjoyed the change very much, bat 
was very happy at Poynings nevertheless, The Sycamores 
had another interest for her now, another association, and the 
girl's life had entered upon a new phase. Innocent, inexpe- Kent 
rienced, and romantic as she was, inclined to hero-worship, 
and by no means likely to form sound opinions as to her he- 
roes, Clare Carruthers was endowed with an unusual allow- 
ance of common sense and perception. Sbe understood Mr. 
Carruthers of Poynings thoroughly ; so much more thorough!) 
than his wile, that she had found out the jealousy which per- 
mea‘ed his character, and recognised it im action with unfail- 
ing ———-. She had considerably more tact than giris at 
her age inarily possess, and she continued to fill a some- 


faced farmsteads and lowly labourers’ cots, with vast ex 


rest has etrated into the room, and makes a kind of | SOuld be, as it is, of two distinct shades of br.» wn—is recall- 

human cuasmpasiancat to Mr. Carruthers’s strictly unhuman | & by these words, and he mutters that he is obliged to his 

and intonative manner of reading the morning prayers, lords p for his opinion. ¥ 

Spreading far away, and bordered in the extreme distance Yow, my dear Mr. Carruthers,” says Mr. Dalrymple, 
a sloping shoulder of Surrey down, lies the glorions | S€nding forward in his chair, dropping his voice to a whisper, 

ish landscape, dotted here and there with broad red- |! looking elyly trom uoder his bushy eyebrows, “ will you 


_| allow me to ask youa question? Can you keep a secret ?” 


panse of green and springing wheat and hop-grounds, where tir. Carrathers is taken aback. From his magisterial and 
the parastie has as yee ne De taken the tall poles’ within | CO@ty-geatieman position he looks upon secrets as things 
its pliant embrace, with thick plantations and high chalk |¢*¢lasively appertaining to the vuiger, as connected with 
| cuttings, over which the steam from the flying train hangs conspiracies, plots, swindles, and other indictable offences. 
like a vaporous wreath. In the immediate neighbourhood | Casidering, however, that the matter is brought under bis 
of the house the big elm-trees, guarding on eitner side the | 204ce ig connexion with the Home Office, be thinks he may 
carriage-drive, tossed their high heads and rustled their | Venture to answer in the affirmative, and does accordingly. 


fresh “ Ex-actly,” says Mr. Dalrymple. “I knew your answer 
what difficult tion with satisfaction not only to others, but meee ae ee Be Gee Se ay oaumized : 
















to herself. She contrived to avoid wounding her uncle's |®s~ : 

susceptible seltlove, and t keep within the Hmite which Mra. |%iXe,!2 the morning sun ; ia the silvery 
Carruthers’s discretion had set to their intimacy, without throw- 
ing external coolness or restraint into their relations. 

Clare found herself very often doing or not doing, saying 
or retraiaing from saying, some particular thing, in order 
avold “ getting Mrs, Carruthers into a scrape,” and of course 
she was aware that the constantly-recarring necessity for 
such carefulness argued, at the least, a difficult temper to 
deal wi't in the head of the household; but she did not let 
the matter trouble her much. She. would think, when she} one of the persons in the breakfast-room, for Mrs. C 


thought about it at all, with the irrepressible self-complacenc 
of oath, how empefal the would be wet $0 us Y | thers is bodily ill and mentally depressed. A rac 


pered man, or, at all events, she would make up her mind to 
marry a man so devotedly attached to her that his temper 
would not be of the slightest consequence, as, of course, she P 
should never suffer from it. Ono the whole, it would be difil- 

cult to fiad a more dangerous condition of circumstances than par 
that in which Clare Carrathers was placed when her roman- | js, 
tic meeting with Paul Ward took place—a meeting in which 
the fates seemed to have combi: every element of present 
attraction jand future danger. Practically, Clare was quite 
alone; she placed implicit confidence in no on, she 
guide for her feelings and actions, and she had just 


red kitcben-garden wall, where rusty nails and 
as might bring balm and healing to any wounded t. 


night, and has left its traces in deep livid marks 


had ined from mentioning her meeting with the stranger, 
more on Mrs. Carruthers’s account than on her own, from the 
usual moti ension lest, by some unreasonable turn 
of Mr. Carru 6 temper, she might be brought “ 


pen A Hy ey ey — Rhee SS acquaintance 
wi , OF, at least, wit! name ; she adhered Carrut 
io her resolution, and kept sil Se te . ae See. and yet Mrs. Carruthers watches 


terest to Clare. She had not been fully informed ot the cir- 


every 
cumstances of her uncle’s m , and she understood | wretch ll at ease. ae ae When this description was sent 
vaguely pein Dalles was an Sordividat held in disfg-| Clare notices this pityingly and wi wena Mr. Carru- | us, Wolstenholme at once referred 


slowly-drifting clouds rears quaint impalpable islands of | *2e pou 
pet fantastic form ; within the magic equare of the old | Chance of any one listening at the doors ? 
fragments 


neath her eyes. She has a worn-out look and a preoccu- |imvestigated was adoabifal manslaughter arisi 

ied manne, and ae she is ge ampere the prepara- on er aL! oe remarks on on 
tion of the Grand Lama’s tea—a process ut he 1s | highly ce local press ; 

ticular, and which is by no means to be lightly under-|—#2d his aid is enlisted by the Home Office ! 
en—her thoughts are far away, and her miod is fall of | The facts Mr 
doubts and misgiving. Why did her husband come back |shortly these. A 
so suddenly from the agricultural meeting yesterday ? Whart, and is 4 
Could he by any means have been aware of pry tte steamboat pier there. It is taken to 
had no| sence in the neighbourhood; and, if a hed be and 

drifted | hig return with the view o ting bim? 80, he had | w 
‘ato & position in which she needed careful direction. She! providentially been thwarted in his plan. Nurre Ellen had|T 
seen the boy, and had conveyed to him the bracelet; the} shirt, and there 1s no token, pocket-book, or anything to 
means of release from his surrounding difficulties were | tablish ite identity. ‘ 
raeorird | ted in his — ag cme a4 sure, — his man-} your —_ 3 
= ner, that he wou eep his word, and never in subject | coyed some water-side , 

scrape.” Her curiosity had been strongly excited by the dis-| himself to such a fearful risk. AU danger cantly must be |—case for the police—why Lord Woistenbulme and the Hume 
over; no hint had been dropped by her husband of the| Office? Pees ae Sy arene ee ere 


countenance, listens nervously to every foot- | the ctu mente body, it that not 
Mrs, Carruthers’s son had always been an object of tacit in-| fall on the stairs, hears with ® heart-beat the creak of|an ; his clothes are not of English cut, and he had 
on a as 


nery ; dew-bathed broad upland and mossy knoll sparkle before L put the question ; bat in these little matters it is ab- 
Povey of the 


solu to have perfect accuracy. Now then to 
we are. quite out of earshot. Thank you! No 


Mr. Carruthers says “ No,” with an expression of face 


of last years list still hung, large cucumber and melon | Which save he should very much like to catch any one there. 
| frames blink in the sunlight, and every little hand-light| “Precisely! Now, my dear Mr. Carruthers, | will at once. 

lends a scintillating ray. Over all hangs a sense of suill- you in possession of Lord Wolstenholme’s views. The 
ness and composure, of peace and rest and quietude, such is, that a murder has been committed, under rather 


circumstances, and his lordship wants your asaist- 


External influences have, however, very little on investigating the matter.” 


Every 
has vanished. His visitor's beard bas no 


arry an ill-tem-| yous headache has deprived her of sleep during the past fied 0 attraction for him now, though it is waggi 
under- 


ng close 
his eyes. A murder! Sie Sas cuae, Se, Gan one 


- 
od 


he had been 

here is murder 

of the ” continues Mr. Dal , “are 
of wnat eum eating on Pours 
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sir, ie will perceive that to penetrate a mystery of this kind 
is of the greatest political importance, and consequently his 
lordship took the matter up at once, and set every engine we 
have at work to elucidate it. The result of our inquiries 
proves that the whole chance of identification rests upon a 
question of coats. The last person by whom, so far as we 
know, the wearer of the fur-lined coa* “.s seen alive is a 
waiter at a tavern in the Strand, who uistiactly recollects the 
murdered man, whose dress he described very fully, bein 
particularly positive about his jewellery—diamon« studs, ‘ 
no ‘duffers, as he said, and of which there is no trace to be 
found—having dined at his eating-house, ia company with 
another mav, who had with him a blue Witney overcoat, on 
the ipside of which was # label bearing the name of some 
tailor, Ewart or Evans, he is unable to state which, residing 
at Amherst.” 

“Good God!” said Mr. Carruthers, surprised out of his 
usual reticence. “ Evans—lI know the man well!” 

“ Very likely!” says Mr. Dalrymple, composedly. “ Evans ! 
The waiter bas been had up, cross-questioned, turned inside 
out, but still adheres to his story. Now, as we imagine this 
to be a bit of political vengeance, and not an ordivary crime, 
and as the detectives (capital fellows in their way) have had 
their heads a little turned since they've been made novel 
heroes of, Lord Wolstenbolme thought it better that 1 should 
come down into the neighbourhood of Amberst, and with 
your assistance try to find out where and by whom this coat 
was bought.” 

No hesitation now on Mr. Carruthers’s part; he and the 
Home Office are colleagues in this affair, Lord Wolsten- 
holme has shown hie sagacity in picking out the active and 
intelligent magistrate of the district, and he shall see that his 
confidence is not misplaced. Will Mr. Dairymple breaktast ? 
Mr. Dalrymple has breakfasted; then a message is sent to 
Mrs. Carruthers to say that Mr. Carruthers presumes he may 
say that Mr. Dalrymple, a gentleman from London, will joi 
ibem at dinner? Mr. Dalrymple will be delighted, so long 
as he catches the up-mail train at Amherst at—what is it ?— 
nine fifteen. Mr. Carruthers pledges his word that Mr. Dal- 
rymple shall be in time, and orders the barouche round at 
once. Will Mr. Dairymple excuse Mr. Carruthers for five 
mioutes? Mr. Dalrymple will; and Mr. Carruthers goea to 
his dressing-room, while Mr. Dalrymple re-ensconces himself 
in the big arm-chair, and devotes his period of solitude to 
paring his nails and whistling softiy the while. 

The big, heavy, swin barouche, only used on solemn 
occagions, such as state visits, Sunday church go aud ma- 
ig greys, and driven by 
ibson, coachman, in his silver wig, his stiff collar, and his 
bright top-boots, and escorted by Tuumas footman, in all the 
bloom of blue and silver livery and a, comes round 
to the front door, and the their places in it 
and ven off. The three gardeners mowing the lawn 
pe dooisb obeisances as the passes them ; 
ube knowledged by Mr. Carruthers with a fore-finger 
lifted to the brim of his hat, as modelled on a portrait of the 
late Dake of Wellington. Bulger at tue lodge gates pulls his 
forelock, and recei the same yracious return, Mr. Carru- 
thers all the time bristliog with the sense of his own import- 
ance, and inwardly wishing that he could tell gardeners, 
lodge-keeper, and every one they met that his companion had 
come trom the Home Office, and that they were about ae 
ther to investigate a most important case of murder. Mr. 
Dalrymple, on the contrary, seems to have forgotten all about 
tne actual business und: tment, and might be a friend 
come on @ few days’ visit. He admires the scenery, asks 
about th g, gives hie opinion on the rising 
talks of tics rife in the neighbourhood, showing, bY 
the way, a keen knowledge of their details, and never for an 
instant refers to the object of theirinquiry until they are near- 
ing the town, when he suggests that they had better alight 
short of their destination, and proceed on foot there. There 
is no reason for this, as es Be Dalrymple 
koows ; but he bas never yet pursued an o' and myateri- 
ous investigation in a barvuche, and it seems to him an ab- 
bormal So Mr. Carruthers, deferring in a courtly 
manner wo his 
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curls, is discovered @ pair of Berlin wool ab 

4 too small for her father, and is ppt to with 


selves in the old- black horsehair chairs, and Mr. 
Evans, & little exci ands by them with his thumbs in his 
arm-holes, and flaps hands occasionally, as though they 
were fins. 

“ This , Mr. Evans,’ 





“ But you think you did make one?” 

“There were one, sir, made w order from a party that was 
staying at the Lion.” 

“Staying at the Lion? The inn, of course, where I slept 
last night. How long ago was that?” 

“ That were two years ago, sir.” 

“That wen’t do!” cries Mr. Dalrymple, in a disappointed 
tone. 

“Two years ago that it were made and that the party was 
at the Lion. The coat was sold less than three mouths agu.”’ 

“Was it? To whom?” 

“ To a stranger—a slim young gent who came in here one 
day promiscuous, and wanted un overcoat. He bad that blue 
Witney, he had!” 

“Now, my dear Mr. Evans,” says Mr. Dalrymple, laying 
his hand lightly on Mr. Evans's shirt-sleeve, and looking up 
from under his bushy brows into the old man’s face, “just 
try and exercise your memory a little about this stranger. 
Give us a little more description of him—his age, height, ge- 
neral appearance, aud that sort of thing !” 

But Mr. Evans’s memory is quile unaccustomed to exercise, 
and cannot be jogged, or ensnared, or bullied into any kind of 
action. The stranger was young, “ middling height,” appear- 
ance, “ well, gen-teel and slim-like;” and wild horses could 
not extract further particulars from Mr. Evans than these. 
Stay. “ What did he give for the coat, and in what money 
did he pay for it”” There’s a chance. Mr. Evans remembers 
that he “ gev fifty-three and-six for the overcoat, aud handed 
in a ten-pun’ note for change. A ten-pound note, which, as 
Mr. Evans, by a further tremendous effort, recollects, had 
“the stamp of our post-office on it, as I pinted out to the gent 
atthe time.’ Was the note there? No; Mr. Evans had 
paid it into the County Bank to his little account with some 
otber money, but he quite recollected the post-office stamp 
being on it. 

Mr. Carruthers thinks this a great point, but is dashed by 
Mr. Dalrymple’s telling him, ou tueir way from the tailor’s, 
tbat all bank-notes passing through the post-offices receive 
the official stamp, This statement is corroborated at the Am- 
herst Post-office, Where no money-order of that amount, or of 
anything equivalent to that amount, has been recently paid, 
the remittances in that form being, as the postmaster ex 
plains, generally to the canal boatmen or the railway people, 
and of small value. 

So there the clue fails suddenly and entire!y, and Mr. Car- 
ruthers and Mr. Dalrymple again mouat the big swinging ba- 
rouche and are driven back w Poynings to dinner, which 
meal is not, however, graced by the presence of either of the 
ladies ; for Mrs. Carruthers is too ill to leave her room, and 
Clare is in attendance on her. So the gentlemen eat a solemn 
dinner by themselves, and talk a solemn conversation; and 
at eight o’clock Mr. Dalrymple goes away, driven by Gibson, 
coachman, in the carriage, and turning over in his mind how 
best to make something out of the uneventful day for the in- 
formation of the Home Secretary. 

That dignvitary occupies also much of the atjention of Mr. 
Carruthers, left in dignified solitude in the dining-room before 
the decanters of wine and the dishes of fruit, oblivious of 
his wite’s indisposition, and who!ly unobservant of the curio- 
sity with which Mr. Downing, his butler and body-servant, 
surveys him on entering the room wo suggest the taking of tea. 
Very unusual it is for the Poynings servants to regard their 
master with curiosity, or indeed with any feeling that bears 
the bl of i t; but, be the cause what it may, 
there is no mistaking the present expression of Downing’s 
face. Surprise, curiosity, and something which, if it must be 
called fear, is the pleasant and excited form of that feeling, 
prompt Mr. Downing to look fixedly at his master, who sits 
back in his chair in an attitude of magisterial cogitation, 
twirling bis beavy gold eye giass in his bony white hands, and 
lost in something which resembles thought more closely than 
Mr. Carruthers’s mental occupation can ordinarily be said to 
do. There be site, until be resolves to take his niece Clare 
into confidence, tell her of the visit he has received from the 
gentleman frum the Home Office, and ask her whether she 
can make anything of it, which resolution attained, and 





King | fiading by his watch that the hour is half-past ten, and that 


therefere a Carrathers of Poynings may retire to rest if he 
chooses without indecorum, the worthy gentleman creaks up- 
stairs to his room, and in a few minutes 1s sleeping the sleep 
of the just. Mrs. Carruthers—Clare having been some time 
previously dismissed from the room—also seems to sleep 
soundly; at least her husband has seen that her eyes are 
closed 


Her rest, real or pretended, would have been none the 
calmer had she been able to see her faithfal old servant 
pecing up and down the houeekeeper’s room, and wringing 

withered hands in an agony of distress; for the servant 
who had gone to Amberst with Mr. Carruthers, and his mys- 


. | terious visitor in the morning bad learned the meaning and 


purpose of the two gentlemen's visit to Evans, the tailor, and 
had mate it the subject of a lively and sensational conversa- 
tion in the servants’ ball. Although literature was not in a 
very flourishing condition at Amherst, the male domestics 













and pompous tene—* bas come from Lord 
ce ot State for the Home Department.” Mr. 
gives a fio-flap, indicative of profound respect. “He 
arty ~ vel in the very mildest manner to in 

. me m 
rupt pen apne sir?” says Mr. Dalrymple, in dulcet ac- 
cents. “ You put the aos tee oe the m: 

ot view—but perhaps were —— ou have 

pyre 9 Tbask you! You've lived a long time in Am- 
herst, Mr. Evans?” 

“Tye been a master tailor here, sir, forty-three years last 
Michaelmas.” 


“ Forty-three years! Long time, indeed! And you're the 
tailor of the bourhood, eh ?” 


“ Well, sir, 1 think 1 may say we make for all the gentry | you 
Carruthers 


round—Mr. of Poyuings. sir, and Sir Thomas Bol- 
— 
yy course! You've a gold-printed label, I 
think, which you geverally sew on to all goods made by 
7 


ou 
yee We have, sit—that same. Meares it.” 

“ With your name upon it. Justso! Now, | suppose that 
label is never sewed on to anything which has not been either 
made or sold ? 

a tiniee tae cat been enade, oi We don’t sell anything 
ex our own make—Evans of Amherst don’t.” 

9 y; and very proper, wo.” To Mr. 

“ Settles ope point, my dear sir—must 
Now, Ms. Evans, you make oil sorse of cost, Of course, bine 

WwW overcoats among the number” 

har heeans afer hesitating fiu-flap, says: “A blue Wit- 
ney overcoat, sir, is an article seldom if ever called for in these 
parts. I shouldn't say we'd made one within the last two 
yeers—~leastways, more than one.” 


of the household at Poyniogs were not without their sources 
information, and had thoroughly possessed themselves of 
details of the murder. 

Brookes had heard of the occurrence two or three times 
the course of the preceding day, but she had given it little 
attention. She was io her own room when the servants re- 
turned with the carriage which had taken Mr. Dalrymple to 
the railway statioa, having visited her mistress for the last 
time that evening, and was thinking, sadly enough, of George, 
when the entrance of the upper housemaid, her eager face 
brimful of news, disturbed her. 


gentlemen was as dined here, and went to the towa with 
* No, I don’t,” said Mrs. Brookes, with some curiosity ; “ do 
“Not exactly; but Thomas ssys Home Office were wrote 
on his catd, and Home Office has Fae re to do with find- 
out when ve been a-doing anything.’ 
wegen 0 fal wecmionaia’” 

“ What do you mean?” she said. “ Who’s been doing any- 
thing that wants fi out?” 

“Nobody as I knows,” replied Martha, looking baowies 
and mysterious. “Only, you know, that mu as Mr. 
Downing read us the inquest of, and how it’s a foreigner as 
has been killed because he woulda’t help to blow up the Ki 
of France; at least, there’s something of that init. Wel 
Mr. thinks as the gentleman come about that.” 

“ About 1 “ Whatever has 
put such a notion into Mr. Downing’s head as that ?” 

“ Well, Mre. this is it: they’re all g about it 
in the hall, and so I thought I’d just come and tell you. Mas- 
ter and the stranger gentleman didn’t take the carriage right 





on into town; they got out just inside the pike, and went on 
by themselves; and, when they came back, master he looked 
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very red and grand-looking, and the strange quatlennen he 


looked as if he was rare disappointed and put out, and, as he 
was a-shutting the door of the b’rouche, Thomas heard him 
saying. ‘No, no; there’s nothing more to be done, Evans 
was our only chance, and he’s no use.’ So nat’rally Thomas 
wonders whatever they've been about, and what was their 
business with Evans; so he and the coachman wasn’t sorry 
this evening when the strange gentleman was gone by the 
train, and they see Evans a loungin’ about, a-flapping his 
hands, which he’s always doing of it, up by the station. He 
were lookin’ at the strange gentleman as sharp as sharp, as 
they drove up to the bookin’-office ;.and when they came out, 
there he were, and coachman tells em all about it.” 

“ All about what?” asks Mrs. Brookes, sharply. 

“ All about what brought master and the other gentleman 
to his shop; and it’s his belict, as master said more than the 
other gentleman wanted him to say; for master let out as 
how a murder had something to do with the business.” 

“ What basiness, Martha? Do tell me what you mean, if 
you want me to listen to you any longer. How could Mr. 
Carruthers waut to know anything from Evans about a 
murder ?” 

“ Lor’, ma’am, it weren’t abou! the murder; it were about 
the coat! Master told Evans as how there had been a mur- 
der, and the other gentleman took master up rather shorter, 
Evans thinks, than master is accustomed to be took, and ask- 
ed him no end of questions—did he make such and such coats}? 
and who did he sell em to? and partic’lar did he sell Witney 
coats? which Mr. Evans said he dida’t in general, and had 
only sold one in two years, which the strange geatieman 
wanted to know what sort of geat had had it, and were he 
young or old, or good-looking or or’pary, and a mort of ques- 
tions; wherein Evans answered him to the best of his ability, 
but, belng a man of his word, he coulda’t make it no clearer 
than he could.” 

“ What did he makeclear?” asked Mrs. Brookes. “T wo years 
is a long time to remember the sale of a ceat.” 

“It wasn't so long sinc: ivwere sold. Mr. Evans sold it six 
weeks ayo, but it were two years made.” 

Mrs. Brookes’s heart gave a great bouad, ant her old eyes 
grew dim ; but she was a brave woman, and Martha, house- 
maid, wae a dull one. 

“ Did Mr. Evans not succeed ia describing the person who 
bought the coat, then?” 

“He thinks not; but he says he should know him again 
immediate, if he saw him. The strange gentleman didn’t 
seem over-pleased that his memory was so short; bat 
lor’, who's to Kkoow all about the eyeses aud the noses of 
everybody as comes to buy a coat, or whot not ?—partic’lar if 
you don’t know as he’s been a committen of a murder. If you 
did, why, you'd look at him closer like, J should say !" 

@* Has Mr. ry get the paper with the murder of the 
foreigner in it ?” aske 1 Mrs, Brookes, 

“ Yes, he have; he's just been reading it all over again in 
the hall. And he says as how master’s in a brown study, as 
he calls it; only it’s in the dining-room, and he’s sure as the 
finding-out people has put it iato his hands.” 

“ When he has done with the paper, ask him to let me see 
it, Martha, Very likely this stranger’s visit has nothing to do 
with the matter. Downing fiads out things that nobody else 
can see.” 

Martha was an admirer and partizan of Mr. Downing, from 
the humble and discreet distance wich divides a housemaid 
from a butler, andshe did not like to hear his discretion as- 


s 


ersed. 

“ It looks as if she was right at this time, however,” she re- 
plied ; ‘ though it wasn’t Tim the tinker as stole Sir Thomas's 
spoons, which Mr. Downing never had a good opinion of 
him; but when there ain’t vothing clearer than the = 
who was seen at the eating-house with the victim” ( cy 
“ took in” the Hatchet of Horror every week, and framed her 
language on that delightful model) “ on a coat as Evans 

je, it looks as if he wasn’t altogether in the wrong, now 
don’t it, Mrs. Brookes ?”’) 

Mrs. Brookes could not deny that it looked very like that 
complimentary conclusion, and her brave old heart almost 
died within her, But she kept down her fear and horror, and 
dismissed Martha, telling her to bring her the paper as soon 
as she could. The woman returned in 4 few moments, laid 
the newspaper beside Mrs. Brookes, and then went off to en- 
joy a continuation of the gossip of the servants’ hall. Very 
exciting and delightfal that gossip was, for though the ser- 
vants had no in’ of the terribly s interest, tbe awfully 


near connexion, existed for Poynings in the matter, it 
was still a pri to be “ in” so important an affair by 
even the 8 link formed by the probable purchase of a 


coat at Amherst by the murderer. They enj it mightily ; 
they discussed it over aad over again, assig to the mur- 
dered man every grade of rank short of royalty, and all the 
virtues possible to human nature. The women were parti- 


vent and s: ng, aud Martha “ quite cried,” 
poy ove ated on the great probability of there being a 
broken- sweetheart in the case. 


In the housekeeper’s room, Mr. Bcookes sat poring over 
the — be Ny which she pod eee mens ° the 
previous day, as servants talked it vaguely over. From 
the first weds Martha had spoken, her fears had arisen, and 
now they were Rowing every instant to the terrible certainty 
of con jon. if the wretched young man, who had 
already been the cause ofso much m , has added this fear- 
ful crime to the long catalogues of his follies and sins? 

All the household sleeps, and the silence of the night is in 
every room but one. There Mrs. Brookes stil! sits by the ta- 
ble with the newspaper spread before her, lost in a labyrinth 
of fear and anguish ; and from time to time her 


, Such as: 
“How shall | 1 tell her? How shall 1 warn her? © George, 
George! O my boy! my boy !” 
——_—_ oe —_ 
THE HEALTH OF NATIONS. 


The following is a portion of Dr. Farr’s address as Presi- 
dent of the Health on of the Social Science Associa- 
tion: 


“Ob, Mrs. Brookes,” she began, “do you know who that | Words 


“ Pablic health now engages the attention of every civilised 


State; so we caa pass in review tue priccipal populations of 
from the researches of ————— learn 
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in Archangel, where tte greatest extremes of cold are expe- 
rienced, the mortality is nearly the same asin England, in 
Esthonia and Courland, on the Baltic, the rate is low ; soit is 
in Finland; while about the Caucasus, the Black Sea, and the 
Caspian, it ranges from 40 to 52. Whenever the mortality is 
excessively high in any place, its causes can now almost 
always be discovered ; they are familiar enough to us in Eug- 
land, but they take different forms in different countries, and 
are the subject of inquiry in Rassia itself. Italy, extending 
from the Alps across the middle of the Mediterranean, offers 
a strong contrast to Russia; it is divided by the Appenines, 
breathes the air of the sea, is not frozen by hard winters, is 
the home of the arts, and inberits the renown of the empire 
of the world. But the Italian people cuffer much ; few live 
to ‘their natural term ; the death rate is 30. I speak now of 
the new kingdom of ltaly. The death rate in Piedmont and 
Lombardy, and ia the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, is 29 ; 
south of the Po,in Parma, 35; Modena, 31; Romagna and 

the Marches, 31; Tuscany, 33; Naples, 35. Umbria is the 
healthiest province of Italy, rate 27; and Rome, thanks to 
her aqueducts, is perhaps the healthies* city in Italy. Venetia, 
under the Austrians, was in health on a par with Tuscany, 
33. It is a peculiarity of Italy that the population of the 
country is as unhealthy as that of the towns. This low stand- 
ard of health is the fruit of the former state of things, as the 
new Government has had little time to do more than bring 
evils to light which luxuriated under small paralysing deapot- 
isms. As the science of Italy reveals the evils and their 
causes, the people will find remedies; and among the first 
will probably be the restoration of the great drainage works, 
and the magnificent aqueducts of their ancestors. Improved 
health will increase the wiury power of Italy. East of 
Italy is Greece—which bolds only a fraction of the Greeks, 
about whom little can be said—Turkey, Syria, Egypt, North 
Africa. All known about these fine regions of the world is 
that they are desolated by diseases, are unhealthier than 
Russia, or Italy, and are nurseries of the plague that sybjects 
Europe to the vexatious oppression of quarantine. Spain, 
lying west of Italy, between the Mediterranean and the At- 
lantic, mountainous, and divided by deep-cut rivers, was, per- 
haps, when she colonised South America, the healthiest coun- 
try of Europe. The death rate of Spain is now 28. Between 
Italy and Rassia, on the Danube, extending from the Carpa- 
thians to the Adriatic, lies the Austrian a oo full of natu- 
ral resources,and pervaded w a 

industry and science of Germany; yet the death-toll of Aus- 
tria is high, it is 30. The mortality of Prussia is not quite so 
high, it is 29; in Bavarie,on the ‘Seow Dannbe, it is 29; in 
Saxony, on the Elbe, 20, At such rates 72,000,000 of Germans 
and their associated races die. In none of these countries do 
the people live on an average 30 years. 

We now enter a healthier region of Europe, of which Eng- 
land is the centre; where peo le live on an average, 35, 40, 
or 50 years, and wherea fuller life is enjoyed. Take Norway, 
for example, with its Udal proprietors along fiords and 
streams ; there the mean lifetime of the people is full 50 years. 
The death-rate is 17, the birth-rate is 34. ‘They are, as the old 
sages teach us, at home on the ocean, and ¢ freely. In 
Sweden, as well as Denmark, the mortality to 22; and 
the mean lifetime of the Scandinavians is about 44 years. 
Sweden, I may remark, is famous in our science for furnish- 
iog Dr. Price with the data from which the first national life- 
table was constructed. In Hanover the death-rate is 23; and 
in Holland, on its canals and river deltas, where the greatest 
natural sanitary difficuties are found, the mortality is 26; the 
mean lifetime is 35. In Belgium other difficulties have sprung 
up ; the population is the densest in Europe, thanks to its indus- 

but the death-rate little exceeds 22. If we ascend the 

ne to Switzerland, we there fiad several healtbier cantons. 

In France, that various and beautiful land, lying between 
England and Italy, Germany and Pe many the rate was 
28; im the Jast year or two it bas fallen to 22, as low as that 
of ‘England. © variation in the health of the States of Eu- 
-Tope is the result of chance ; it is the direct result of the phy- 
sical and political conditious in which nations live. This is 
so well understood that the people of every country are asso- 
ciated with you in these inquiries, and are watching the pro- 
_—<\ great question of public health in E . Ia 
y, including districts under paternal well-inten- 

tioned sovereigns, some 300,000 men, women, and children are 
killed every year by diseases, in excess of the numbers dying 
Of the sabe Gisenass in France. Under the indolent princes of 
Italy the annual life-loss in excess exceeded 150,000 lives an- 
ni q Not to save in some circumstances is to destroy. I 


. y 

the same in Scotland, Eogland, and Wales. But how fares it 
with Ireland? Well, as far as official documents 

rate of Ireland is 17; and, after every 


than that 
. From the English life-table we learn that the 
mean lifetime of the nation ae (40°85), and this implies 
y of 24 47) annually, where- 
as by the ordinary method the mortality is 22 (2245) The 
* difference arises from the increase, which throws into the 
pes & mass of young persons at ages when the mortalliy 
below the average. The average age of the dying is reduced 
the same cause: it ia 29:4 years. Similar corrections of 
the ee are required, and will be ul made io 
other coun The mean age of the population by the life- 
table is 32 years; the mean age of the enumerated population 
‘in 1861 was 26} ; the difference of 55 years arises from the 
same cause, If a normally constituted population has lived 
82 years, it will live 32 years under the same law of mortality ; 
poet yp yyy age of the people is now 265 years; and 
- they will live $A pene enon cogs, As they are younger, 
‘ they have an ampler prospect of before them than a sta- 
may | a a = that more boys are bora 
ve | ris, and the boys dying in greater numbers, this 
provision of nature Dringn tho caste 
numbers at the age of marriage, Tbys of 1,000 children born 
_ in England, 512 are boys, 488 ; 5 
to the ot 20; the excess of boys is reduced from 24 to 4 
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397 females. The females exceed the males in the United! wetted, and are consequently unable to fly back to the hive. 
Busine by 1,027,942. After deducting the men abroad hav- 
oglish homes, the number is reduced to 777,587 women. | ebille' with the cold on the ground near the hives. 





_ 


have frequently found numbers of them either dead or 


The proportionate number is greatest in Scotland, least in| 2. Bees work late in the evening, and if the hive is 


Ireland. Nevertheless, if our calculation is correct, the men 


to receive the rays of a setting sun, they readily find t way 


must be somewhere in existence ; and, in fact, in America and | back to it—a great advantage. 

in Australasia alone, at the last census, the males found ex-| 3. Ifthe hive is placed towards the setting sun, the bees 
ceeded the females by nearly a million (972,590). Allowing | Jeave their hive later in the morning, whea the dew is off the 
for the share of other nations in the surplus, there can be no/ flowers, and thus escape the destruction which attends the 
difficulty in identifying the men of which the 777,587 women | early workers. Perbaps no country produces more honey and 
at home complete the calculated couples. The men are in| wax than Russia, and the reason is obvious. No sun rouses 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Canada, Australasia, and the | them from their torpid and almost frozen state, consequently 
United States, whither the women have hitherto hesitated to | but little of their honey is consumed. But a sudden spring at 
sail from home across the ocean ; but, with constant magnetic | last arrives, when they burst forth, strong and vigorous, and 
communication, commercial intercourse, and the intimate | soon fill their hives with wax and honey. 

union of the people on both sides of the sea, the equilibrium| 4. I have a dislike to bee houses. They are much too warm, 
of the sexes cannot fail, in the end, to be re-established. Itis| and rouse the bees from their torpid state, and induce them 


gratifying to find that the health of the English race on the 


to quit their hives at too early a period of the year. 


other side of the .seas, so far as we can judge from imperfect} 5. Hives should not be placed on a permanent bottom, but 
documents, is not worse than it is in England; and that those | on an extra ove which can readily be lifted up with the hive 
rising communities are eager to adopt all the sanitary improve* | upon it. This will enable the bee owner to ascertain whether 
ments of Europe. In some respects they have gone ahead of| there is much or little honey in it. One circumstance should 
Europe. I may refer to the magnificent —e pouring the | be carefully observed with respect to such hives, and that is 


fresh streams of a mountain river into 


ew York since the|to feed them constantly until the return of Spring enables 


year 1842, when Paris and London were drinking polluted | them to collect honey. They will be very grateful for such 


waters from the Seine and the Thames. 
At the first meeting of the Health Section, Mr. W. Rendle 


supply of food, as without it they would probably perisb. 
Now, 1 have constantly given them coarse honey, thinned 


read a very able and comprehensive report from the standing | with a small quantity of beer or water, and poured it from 
committee. The- deficient water supply was commented | the hole ou the top of the hive amongst thgm. This does not 


upon, and it was insisted that private profit should not be 


hurt them, and they immediately set to work to remove the 


made out of the supply of water, which should be distributed | honey which may stick to the bees, and not a particle of it is 
ost. 


at prime cost by public bodies. The most practical sugges- || 


tion made was, that a royal commission should be appointed 


willing men. 
the Council to the report, and particularly to the suggestion 
consolidation and the better administration of sani laws. 


but that it would receive practical attention in Manchester, 
The motion was agreed to. 


————— Se 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES, 


The careful insect ‘midst his work I view, 
Now from the flowers extracts the tragrant dew , 
With golden treasures loads his little highs, 
And steers his distant journey through the + kies. 
aY. 


consenty 


were alone, the bishop, with some apolog 


lay by a little money at the end of the year.” 


in a short time cottagers would not on 


money, for cottagers in the autumn to suffocate their 


rive under a different course of management, 


ginal stock is preserved. In fact, 


d 

ri) 

bees ought to a cottager’s rent, aod much more than 
if he has Gene or four hives. 


cruelty to do so, your stock of bees caonot be 


comb and honey. When this is the case, take the capcare 
ly off, carry it to a little distance, and place it on the 
the bottom upwards, and with a buoch of nettles w 
the bees as they appear on the surface. They will soon ret 
to the parent hive, and thus not a single bee need be destroy 


of slate or tile, and plastered over with mortar. 
a | place a cap on the bive which has ‘given him a swar 
white. 


lime-trees and clover. 


method I adopted with them. 


hive while the dew is 


Now a hive of bees should be considered as a sum of money 
leposited in & savings bank—it will pay goud interest if the of a lighted candle, I bave always f 


properly ——_ straw hive, quite new, late in the 


There is no occasion to kill a single bee in a hive if the 
owner of it will content himself witb a certain portion of the : 
honey opened in it. — lect that a hive probably con- readerivg them profi to 
tains 30. working bees, industrious insects, who are at work 
y|both night and a. If these are destroyed, and it is great ee reither be found uninteresting or uninstractive. 


hive, having previously cut a hole at the top of the hive three ! 
or four inches across, the cap having a small bit of glass in- Come 
serted in it, which will serve to show when it is filled with 


ed. A fresh cap should be in readiness to be placed om the 
hive, except, indeed, the first should be removed late in the 
season. In that case the hole should be covered by a piece 
the first | against asce 
cap is filled and removed early in the season, say the end of | From believing luxury an evil in itself we have come round 
Muy, or beginning of June, a second cap may be filled, pro- | to consider ita 
vided the season is a very favourable ove. The bee owner | us the other, aud likely to be far more injurious to society.— 
wil! thus have a very profitable return, and retain bis original | No dowbt mauy of the old arguments against luxury in dress 
etock of hives. Should he indeed wish to increase it, he may | eating, housekeeping, and every form not involving directly 
wait for an early swarm, and wheu this has been secured, be | moral considerations, were often Self- 


m 

if it is a good season he may expect to have it filled. 1 
have also placed a cap on a very early swarm and also had it} of thought. A man may as well waste a guinea on a toy he 
filled, in which case the honey in it is particularly fine and | does not want, as add it to @ board he will not use, provided 


In the place, I invariably placed the entrance to the | the loss of that taste. man 
the setting sun, and for the following rea-| trary, be is the worse, lor besides the fact that repression al- 


,| A narrow tin trough, about a foot and a-half long, may 
be 


with a view to the simplification and consolidation of our sani-| also be readily procured, and when filled with food should 
tary lawe, and securing their administration by good and | inserted through the hole of eatrance to the hive. This per- 


haps is a preferable way of feeding the bees, and should often 


Mr. P. Holland moved a resolution calling the attention of | be repeated. 


,| If bees hang in clusters, as they often will do on the outside 


that a royal commission should be appointed to facilitate the | of Yhe hive late in the season, and show no disposition to 


work, itis evident that there is a waut«f room for them in 


Mr. Godwin seconded the motion, and expressed the hope | the hive. Three or four rings should then be cut from the 
that the report would not be listened to only and forgotten, | bottom of a hive, and the overloaded hive then placed on it, 


and the junction plastered over with clay or mortar. The 
bees which bung idly outside will then return to the parent 
hive and begin to work. This is a useful hint to bee-keepers. 

6. Wasps, slugs, and snails, and occasionally mice, are great 
enemies to bees. The entrance, therefore, to the hive should 
be tracted in the aut Ye pd mee g ld age, 
ally begin their depredations. Tbis may best be done by in- 
serting a round stick, about as thick as the end of a little fing- 
er, into the entrance of the hive, and plastering it over with 
clay. The stick may be then drawn out, leaving a hole which 





A certain bishop went to hold a confirmstion in the parish | * single bee may guard, as they will do, — joe 
of a clergyman, whose living was & very poor one, and was “ - : 
hospitably pressed tu dine at the vicarage. This the bishop this — my ees | fact - ay ey Be 
dio do, and was probably agreeably surprised to find — arge sug 4 pe ey ° _— sah hb 

an excellent dinner and a good botile of wine. When they la - eee of on by ry noua pte: 2 oF the 

y for the question, | pees being unatle te supers i. ha teap tk very heed in 
asked his entertainer how he could afford to give so good a : : A 
dinner and such an excellent bottle of wine on so poor an in- poem ed accent 5 See ge pao ga Bor ment 
come as be had. “1 will show your lordship,” said the cler-|* 1 4 Siy tot interfere with tucks prowress abort the hive. 
gyman, “if you will walk with me into my garden.” On ar- | TNt),”, Same Kage WHS thats progress ahaet Che Rive. 

ving there, he pointed out a considerable number of bee- declined taal bad entered, ond il lin - 

hives, and said, * With the produce of those hives I am able br entered, aud while crawling abuut be wes 
to give your lordship the dinner you bave bad, and also to stung, und retreated juto his shell. Instead of covering it 


too small to allow of the entrance of 4 


Ubrough the same wide hole, a brown- 


over with propolis, they contented themselves with merely 


Now there can be no doubt that if the good vicar’s system Saag the edges of the shell to the bottom beard, and thus 
fy ey ey htin aie ae naa did with the slug. Bees,in fact, bave more u 
rent of their cottages from the produce of their hives, but ae te than is eee aaeeee Rh. Kh. oe 
would be in a much more prosperous condition than many of wo ee “teenies S ic oo all y Wasps; in 0} = 
them are at present. Instead of this being the case, it has been — b balldion aay <i front arenes y 
two much the practice, in order to procure a little ready | B\TAuCce DY g up aw propolis, leaving only an 


them the trouble of covering it all @ver as they 
nuity and 


entrance for one bee at a time, and thus secured themselves 


bees, 
and thus destrov the very source of that profit they might de- from suy depredations. 


I have been often asked whether bees work at night. They 
certaiuly do, as in looking at them aks guy means 
rently busy in various ways. A swarm put into an empty 
eve! will have a 
cousiderable quantity of comb completed by next morn- 


t is hoped that this short account of what 1 experi- 
pads me to think is the best mode of managing bees’ and 


whereas by allowing them to swarm, another hive is added to vee emg we aod oye js) a insects—curi 
your stock. their babits, intelligence, and instincts. 
We will suppose that a cottager has his original hive, and a bee, come, freely come, 
swarm from it in the middle or end of May. Let him then i rege wae woodbine tad ; 
adopt the following plan. Place asmall straw on the om me y wandering 












THE VIRTUE OF LUXURY. 
y: palieation - ~- mee y an opea defence 
einem, an incident of the woais ease yeestiding, Sor it 
marks a poiat,it may be a turning-poiut,in the reaction 
ticism which has been carried on ever since 1852. 


, 


erroneous or absurd. 
denial which does no good to others or to the ascetic’s own 
mind can only be made a virtue by a perversion or confusion 


always the act of wasting does not injare his own mind 


I should also mention that the situations most favourable | more than the act of — = o To go without sugar when 
for bees are those in which lime-trees and Dutch clover} you want sugar and can afford sugar, simply because you like 
abound, and also those in the neighbourhood of heather, al- is 9 tacles a proceeding ae it would i 
though the honey from these shrubs is generally of a dark | self sharply twice a becau 

colour, and does not command so high a price as that from | that. It is not self-discipline 


be to your- 
ay se the bedy would not like 
in any true sense, any more 


years ago I was a very extensive and also a suc- | it leads to nothing. The man is no stronger for not 
cessful eo gate, avd I will now give a short covenant tne | sugar, even if he succeeds in suppressing wholly his taste for 





— produces, if ane, eee 
v2, Uyplaced to the rising sun they are tempted to leave the sa coer culendiah, he lnntenen, guakedine, at Samuel Baker 
oa flowers, and thus get their wings 
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ale and steak,—the ascetic wastes on trifles energy and will 


which might be better employed, and of which every man’s | frank 


stock is limited. But that does not prove that unlimited in- 
dulgence in sugar up to the point of luxury is . On the 
contrary, it is bad, for two reasons besides health and econo- 
my,—that sugar-eating takes a false or tends to take a false 
place in that man’s life, tooccupy thourh’. x1 it may be dis- 
turb judgment, by an unbealthy crave. ©» ulso most of the 
old economical arguments against luxury are more or less 
unsound. Expenditure on silk, say, does not necessarily in- 
jure a country, the manufacture of silk being as useful as any 
other; bat that does not prove that luxurious expenditure on 
silk may not be economically wrovg. Every outlay not di- 
rectly reproductive is an outlay of so much power, and there 
must be and is a point at which needless outlay—and all luxu- 
ry involves needlessness—miust be as injurious as any other 
form of waste. There is no injury to the country in an ex- 
} eoditure on jiquor, but there must be a point at which that 
expenditure unduly restricts the power of expendiug upon 
things more useful or beneficial than artificial stimulants.— 
Take the commonest case of all, the consumption of tobacco, 
a thing clearly not absolutely needed. The country is not in- 
jared ecovomically by that expenditure as long as the return 
in pleasure, or refreshment, or trade paid for by the planter is 
equal to the toil expended in buying the weed, but there 
must be a point at which the equality ceases, and the expen- 
ditare is then waste of so much tuil which might be bet- 
ur directed. . 
The true moral objection to luxury is, we think, not its 

“ enervating” effect, whichfis doubtful, or its effect in “ loosen- 
ing” the bonds of the mind, for it may strengthen some of 
them, but the disturbance it creates as to the true objects of 
life and living. Human beings under a régime like, for in 

stance, that of the Second Empire, are lost in their own sur- 
roundings, in things which are not themselves, but only the 
clothing of themselves. Let many women in great places in- 
duige im extravagance of dress, and instantly dh expensive 
mode of ing becomes each woman’s object, is elevated to 
an unreal and absurd importance in the scale of her life. But 
what then? it is replied,—all objects are unimportant if 
viewed in one way, everything is comparative, and why should 
not a woman seek to excel in appurel as well as, say, in social 
influence ? Simply because, though each end mar J be equally 
wortbless,—and there are ends pot worthlees,—the effort to- 
wards one acts as a relaxation diminishing true strength, the 
strain to the other as a discipline i: bg strength. It is 
not more worth while to jump furtber than anybody else than 
it is to sleep lopger than anybody else, but to accomplish the 
jump the body must be trained in a way which strengthens it 
tor all real work,and to acquire a habit of sleep must be 
trained in a way which weakens it for all real work. The 
habit of luxury blinds the mind to true proportion, elevates 
things comparatively valueless into things of positive value. 
Whenever it does not, luxury ceases to be, and becomes mere 
grandeur, or eplendour, or cust It was said during the 
Crimean 'war*that luxury evidently did not enervate the 
‘curled darlings” charging Russian batteries very gallantly. 

That was only partially true, the troopers who knew not lux- 
ury charging just as well, and shrioking much less from green 
colibe ond ro pork : but so far as it was true, it was true be- 
cause with most of the curled darlings luxuries had fallen 
back to their proper place in life, occupying no particular 
thought, or time, or energy. A man may live like Sardana- 
palus, but if he does not want to live so, and simply accepts 
such living as an accident, or as the atmorphere around him, 
luxury will not burt him. One man may eat off silver and 

another off def, and the delt owner be the more truly luxu- 

rious of the two, that is, spend more of himself in caring 
about what he eats off. The charge brought by sensible men 

against the |uxuriousness of the hour is not that it enervates, 

for it does not, or that it costs a. for wastefulness is a 
question of comparison, but that it lowers the standard of 

life, confuses aod perplexes the motive forces which impel 

mankind. Let the Marquise de la Folie dress in cloth of gold 

if she likes, and there is, if she can afford it, no harm done, 

unless the said cloth is opposed to good taste or diminishes 
her own beauty; but when life is sacrificed to gold cloth, 

when it becomes a paramount object to have gold 
cloth, and ambition means much gold cloth, and emulation 

the best gold cloth, and pride pleasure in her gold cloth, 
then life is lowered, in our own age me greatly lowered, 
but by universal consent lowered in some cope. Anything 
Ubat increases that is bad, and the surly moralists who 
protest against luxury are distiuctly in the right. No doubt 

they overdo their case. Luxury palls so very fast that it sel- 

dom endures as luxury, either sinks into its proper place in 
BO, ot Gondme reaction towards asceticism as a relief. Let 
luxury in dress go as far as it will, some one is sure sooner or 
later to discover that it iojures beauty or manliness, and dis- 
carding it, to the current of ambition, or emalation, or 
peters be rms wn But their denunciation is in itself 
sound, not unsound, and it is a pity for a large society to 
make even y the mistake. Colour in a picture is 
not necessarily but suppose you cannot see the picture 
for the of colour, surely then art is lowered ? 





At this present moment luxury in France, America, and | ,), 


land has advanced till it is, we believe, in spite of 
— q ae ee a. and 
more women, make of outward luxury a on, 

toil and mental force and life itself to gratify it, 

ight when their equipages are tho Soces, their plate I 
viest, their wines the most expensive, till in “—y 4 
roundings have become part of themselves, absorb and 
all that is nobler in them. To “rise” is to have rich things, 
to “shine” to have their richest things, to “ succeed” to have 
immensely rich things, and to “tail” to give up rich things or 
not to get them. There is no harm in the rich things, any 
more than there isin pigs’ food, but to want them as pigs want 


moted 
swill is to be without the excuse of a pig's nature, is 
to the eeideal Guqpadation, 0 sosteay on tapuspe—-dietaion in friend) 
—_—_—_@—_—_- —- 


PRUSSIAN DIPLOMACY. 


Austria has solemnly given up the fortresses and capital of 
Venetia, thus fully performing he stipalations of the recent 
Treaty. It does not appear that Prussia is equally ready to per- 


One was to respect the integrity of the Saxon 
re . and permit the return of KingJobn. But King Joha 
nod in Bobemia, and Count Biemarek has gone to the watering 


Putbus (not Biarritz) and has in 3 maover suspended the 
union wish Saxony. The Prussian Miaister is treatin 
King John precisely as he treated Duke Frederic of Augusten- 
burg; Pp him fair at first, then made large demands in- 
compatible with the self-respect of any Sovereign, and when the 
Prince obj << tenant —— 
astutely to set aside altogether. e are not sure 
King John ever will retura to Dresden. The position of any 
Prince who, in North Germany, retains the civil government of 
his States, whilst the military has been given up to Prussia, is, 


@ | women, the most co: 











Nova Scotia hangs not only their material interests, but the se- 
pena aud advancement of all the British North American Pro- 
vinces.” 

In a speech at Halifax, the same year, he thns elo 
quently dealt with the great subject upon which his mind 
now appears to have become so dwarfed :— 








indeed, quite untenable, unless the Prince be ready to accept 
ly the rule of Prussia, and become, in fact, one of her 
This is now the position of Saxe-Coburg and the Meck- 
lenburgs. If any Prince or King of Saxony accept lackeyship 
he may continue to reside at Dresden, not otherwise. 

The Court of Austria will thus have gained nothing by the 
clause it inserted in the Treaty guaranteeing the integrity of 
Saxony. TheCabinet of Vienna has been ever anxious to maintain 
Saxony as a military outpost, guarding by its fortress of Konig- 
stein the passage which the Elbe opens into Bohemia. Of what 
advantage was this in the last war? The fortress stopped the 
railroad, no doubt, but did not prevent two Prussian corps 
darmée from etrating into a still more valnerable part of 
Bohemia. In present state of things this Konigstein is more 
defenceless than ever. Prussia surrounds it north, east, and 
west, and has passes into it on every side. 

Worse than this, the southern frontier of Bohemia becomes ex- 
posed by the separation of Bavaria. Of this there seems no 
doubt. Austria having proved herself unequal to the defence of 
even South Germany, the South German States have deserted 
her, with the full accord of the South German people. 

A complete understanding appears to have taken place be- 
tween the Courts of Munich and Berlin ; and although Prussia 
pretends to have stopped at the Maine, it is evident that the vic- 
tory of Sadowa has carried its influence to the very foot of the 
Alps. The Prince of Hesse Darmstadt has declared that he is 
desirous to be included in the Prussian Confederation, not only 
for the northern but the evutbhern portion of his Duchy. Baden 
is of the same mind, Bavaria likewise, whilst Wurtemberg neither 
can nor will forman exception. Circumstances, therefore, have 
as completely ejected Austria from Germany as a solemn treaty 
excludes her from Italy. 

The result of this immense aggrandizement of the power of 
Prussia must, in all probability, place that State in the position 
which France hitherto occupied. France, in fact, 80 d 
and frightened Europe that all Europe contended against her. 
The same fortune will now probably come to Prussia. Austria 
is threatened so seriously with extinction—the loss of Bohemia 
would be no less—that Russia, in her own defence, should come 
to Austria’s assistance ; aud France, notwithstanding her present 
attitade, would probably adhere to Russia and Austria. Buch a 
political division of Europe might lead to peace as well as to 
war, for it would inspire Prussia with that moderation which 
alone can conciliate ber enemies or rid them of alarm. But un- 
der unscrupulous guidance Prussia can bribe even the Czar, and 
it is doubtful whether a few meaning glances at “ the sick man” 
have not already been exchanged between them. 

One of the immediate difficulties of Count Bismarck is the 
Grand Dake of Oldenburg. Prussia much flattered this poten- 
tate, and gave him hopes of succeeding to the Duchies ; a mere 
trick, as is now evident. But the Dake of Oldenburg is of the 
Russian Imperial family. By the incorporation of Hanover with 
Prussia, Oldenburg is completely surrounded, and Bismarck de- 
mands his adhesion to the Northern Legion, i. ¢., that he should 
hand over his military force to Prussia. This is galling at once 
to the Duke and to the Coart of St. Petersburg, and forms one 
of the difficulties of Bismarck. 

Hanover itself presents no such obstruction. The country is 
neither populous nor fertile. It should be a maritime and 
trading country, but the old dynasty kept it aloof as long as 
possible from the Zollverein, and virtually closed its ports. 
There is, no doubt, much commiseration for the Crown Prince. 
but there remains the succession of Brunswick, which he 
can have if he will accept his fate of dependency on the Crown 
of Prussia. 

Loyalty to the old dynasties is, however, not the only senti- 
ment that Prussia has to fear in her new conquests. That old 
Kingdom and Electorate contains a strong ultra-Liberal party, 
which the Prassian régime, if not greatly mitigated, will surely 
gall, They applaud every step towards German union indeed. 
Bat union under a Royal or military despotism would not suit 
them. In the German Parliament they cannot fail to play an 
influential part ; and Bismarck, with all his foresight, cannot well 
see what is before him in that direction. — Hraminer. 


—_—-e 
THE CONFEDERATION QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


The Hon. Charles Tupper, the present premier of Nova 
Scotia, who heads the delegation from that Province, has 
written a pamphlet of sixty-four pages in reply to Mr. Howe's, 
addressing it to Earl Carnarvon. The pamphlet contains nu- 
merous extracts from Mr. Howe’s own spec ches and despatches 
from 1840 to the time that his last Government was defeated. 
We quote as below from the record, which will show con- 
clusively that Mr. Howe was, until very recently, one of 
the warmest supporters of the scheme. Speaking of the pro- 
posals of the British North American League at Toronto, in 
1849, Mr. Howe said :— 

“ By a Federal Union of the Colonies we should have some 
like the neighbouring Republic, and if I saw nothing better 
should say at once let us keep our Local res, and have a 
President and Central Congress for all the higber and external re- 
lations of the United Provinces. Under a Federal Union we 

form a large and prosperous nation, lying between the 
other two branches of the British family, and our duty would evi- 
dently be to keep them both at peace. . * 
“Su to-morrow propositions were submitted to the 
wer ovies for a ve Union or General Confedera- 
tion. If made by the Government and Parliament of Canada they 
would be treated with deference and respect. if made by a Party 
in o ition they would not be for a moment entertained. * 
We desire free-trade among all the Provinces under one nation- 























































“‘ Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are but the frontage of a ter- 
ritory which includes four millions of square miles, stretching 
away behind and beyond them to the frozen regions on the one 
side and the Pacific on the other. Of this great section of the 

lobe, all the Northern Provinces, including Prince Edward Is 

d and Newfoundland, occupy but four hundred and eighty-six 
thousand square miles. The Hudson’s Bay territory includes two 
hundred and {fifty thousand miles. ae aside the more 
bleak and inhospitable regions, we have a magnificent country be- 
tween Canada and the Pacific, out ot which five or six noble Pro- 
vinces may be formed, larger than any we have, and presenting 
to the hand of industry, and to the eye of speculation, every vari- 
ety of soil, climate, and resource. with such a terri as this 
to overrun, organize, and improve, think you that we shall stop 
even at the western bounds of Canada? or even at the shores of 
the Pacific? Vancouver's Island, with its vast coal incasures, 
lies beyond. The beautiful islands of the Pacitic, and the grow- 
tag comaperen of the ocean, are beyond. Populous China and the 
rich East are beyond ; and the sails of our children’s children will 
reflect as familiarly the sunbesms of the South as they now brave 
the angry tempests of the North. The Maritime Provinces which 
1 now address, are but the Atlantic trontage of this boundless and 
prolitic ie ;. the wharves upon which its busieess will be trans - 
acted, and beside which its rich argosies are to lie. Nova Scotia 
is one of these. Will you, then, put your hands unitedly, with 
order, intelligence, and energy, to this great work? Refuse, and 
you are recreants to every principle which lies at the base of your 
country’s prosperity and advancement; eo and the Deity’s 
handwriting upon land and sea is to you unin ligible language ; 
refuse, and Nova Scotia, instead of occupying the foreground as 
she now does, should have been thrown back, at least behind the 
Rocky M tai God has planted your country in the front of 
this boundiess region; see that you comprehend its destiny and 
resources—see that = discharge, with energy and elevation of 
— duties which devolve upon you in virtue of your posi- 
jon.” 





Js a speech in the Assembly of Nova Seotia, in 1854, he 
said :— 


“ Bir, the first question which we men of the North must put 
to ourselves is, have we a territory broad enough of which to 
make a nation? I think it can be shown that we have. Be- 
neath, around, aod behind us, stretching away from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, are four million square miles of territory. All 
Earope, with its family of nations, contains but three million se- 
ven hundred and eighty thousand, or two hundred and ninety- 
two thousand miles less. The United States include three mil- 
lion three hundred ahd thirty thousand five hundred and seventy- 
two square miles, or seven hundred and sixty-nine thousand one 
hundred and twenty eight less than British America, Sir, I 
often smile when I hear some vain-glorious Republican ex- 
claiming— 

‘No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
The whole unbounded contineut is ours!’ 


forgetting that the largest portion does not belong to bim at all, 
but to us, the men of the North, whose descendants will control 
its destinies for ever. Sir, the whole globe contains but thirty- 
seven million square milea We, North Aniericans, living under 
the British flag, have one-ninth of the whole, and this ought to 
give us ‘ample room and verge enough’ for the accommodation 
and support of a countless population. 

“T am not sure, Sir, that even out of this discussion may not 
arise a spirit of Union and elevation of thought that may lead 
North America to cast aside ber colonial babiliments, to put on 
national aspects, to assert national claims, and prepare to as- 
sume national obligations. Come what ma , 1 do not hesitate to 
express the hope that from this day she will aspire to consolida- 
tion as an integral portion of the realm of England, or assert her 
claims to a natioual existence.” 

And in 1862 he signed the following record of his opinions 
on this question ac Quebec, and pledged Nova Scotia to pay the 
cost of three and one half twelfths of the Intercolonial Railway 
on ths grounds stated :— 

“That with an anxious desire to bind the Provinces more 
closely together, to strengthen the connection with the mother 
country, to promote their commercial interest, and to provide fa- 
saged pasts too Renbios, ho cotemigued anc gemared os we 

parts x uo are p to as- 
sume, under the imperial guarantee, the Meeting “tor the 
expenditure necessary to construct this great work.” 

In the conclading pages of his pamphlet, Dr. Tu shows 
wherein Bann — | people of the vinces at 2 preans 
tithe, would be unfair and injudicious, as side issues would 
influence their votes. He says: 

“No one, my Lord, knows better than Mr. Howe, that if the 

Legislature were dissolved to-morrow, expressly on the Con- 

federate question, it would be impossible to obtain the uabiassed 

judgment of the Provinee. The measare providing for the sup- 

hich Mr. 

Iminis. 

on the statute-book by the pre- 

or every vote that would be in- 

election by the question of Confederation, 

two would be given on the obnoxious subject of direct taxation, 
so revolting to all young countries.” 


——_—_>____ 


UNL’Y IN GERMANY. 





al with one coin, one measure, one tariff, one it office. We 


the unity which Prussia has forced upon them. They are 

feel the courts, the , the educational institutions 
North America, would be elevated by Union; that Interneome | ROW considering more leisurely the losses and inconveniences 
nica ion b telegraphs, and steamboats, w accrue from the Lang’ of Koniggratz, and 
; and that if such a combination of interests were achieved | *b€ consequent ejection of Austria Germany. The 
wisely, and with proper ds, the foundations of a great nation conquest has ently opened the Baltic and the 
- y copnestion aoe the mother country would be laid on | ocean to all the German together with the rivers flow- 

an indestruetible basis.’’ 


In 1851 he wrote to Earl Grey :— 


“Look now, my Lord, at the map of America. A very common 
idea prevails in this country that nearly the whole continent of 
North America was lost to England at the revolution, and that 
rf a few insignificant and almost worthless Provinces 
This is a great and, if the error extensively prevail, may be a fatal 
mistake. Great Britain, your Lordship is well aware, owns up to 
this momert one-half the Continent, and, taking the 
Europe to guide us, the best half Not the best for slavery, 
for growing cotton and tobacco, but the best for raising men 
ngenial to the constitution of the 
European, the most provocative of industry, and all 
equal, the most impregnable and secure. * *# 
the blic could catend her tariff over the other portion 
Continent she could then laugh at the free-trade policy of Eng- 


Hid 


re 
tion between the two countries which lies through the vall 
Referring to the construction of the Intercolonial Railway, | of the Tyrol, The Court of Berlin is said to have progicesd 
Mr. Howe wrote to his constituents im 1851 :— that of Vienna jointiaction iu the affairs ot the Levant, so 





“Upon the great issue now presented to the constituencies of 
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attended to in these regions. ‘ Thank you,” replied the - 
Dp 


trian statesman,“ you have shut us out of Germany, and 


return we must shut you out from the Levant. You have placed | West Indies, 


one of your princes at Bucharest, indeed; but we will soon 
make his throne too hot for him.” . 

As at present constituted the South German States are in a 
very condition. They have no trade or com- 
mercial relation with their immediate neighbours ; they must 
look to Hamburg and Rotterdam for ingress and exit, and 


pay the great expense of transport for every commodity of 


import or export. Had Venice or Trieste remained a port 
which they could use, it would have been otherwise. But 
there is now complete division between South Germany and 
the Adriatic. Is it fair, and is it wise, under such circum- 
stances, for Prussia to stipulate in its Treaties that the South- 
ern States of Germany shal! make no alliance with Austria, 
political or commercial? At the same time other Powers in- 
sist that these States shall not be too closely leagued with 
Prussia. So that Bavaria and Wurtemburg are in a kind of 
limbo ; and we doubt the possibility of their remaining for 


aay time contented or quiet in their 4-4 
These considerations and espec' be act of Gomes ny 
iterranean ap 


being completely excluded from the 

Levant by its separation from Austria, have revived the ar- 
guments and complaints, if not the hopes, both of the Gross- 
Deutach party of the Dualists. When Germany consist- 
ed of Austria and Pruesia, say the latter, they could always, 
by uniting, keep off the common enemy, whilst by dividing 
the country they took away all the fears and jealousies that 
cannot but be aroused by a united Germany. That country, 
notwithstanding Prussian aggrandisement, is weaker than it 


was either France or Russia, since the hostile power 
can always find in Austria an an to the Germans. 
The English flatter themselves that the extension of France 


to the Rhine is rendered far more difficult by the extent of 
the territorial and military power of Prussia, forgetting that 
whilst Federal Germany—that is Aust’ ia and Prussia united— 
were always for maintaining the independence of Belgium 
and Antw Prussia, reduced to its own forces and policy, 
would be y to sacrifice both of them any day. 


_—_-— eh 


Deata oF Mx. Sniper, tae Invenror.—The public will 
learn with something akin to shame and remorse of the death of 
Mr. Snider, the inventor of the breech-loading rifle which is now 
being placed in the hands of every English soldier—a death ac- 
celerated, perhaps caused, by the iahumao and illiberal treatment 
which be has received at the hands of the War-office. Those 
who remember Mr. Charles Dickens’s tale of “ Little Dorritt” 
will recollect an iaventor in it who was treated by the Circumlo- 
vution-office in the same spirit as the late Mr. Snider was treated 
by the War-office of the present day—that is, his heart was 


broken by disappointments, and hope deferred drove 
him mad. The Barnacles of the War-office have literal!y killed 
poor Snider. Contrast our treatment of this skillful man with 


- The con- 
. It was only when Mr, Snider was on 
worn out and starving, that the public became 
aware of the cruelties he had suffered ; and just as commisera- 
tion for him had reached a pitch which was certain to redress his 
wrongs, death made him his own. A wise man once said that 
“ encouragement was the cradle of Genius, and unfeeling cen- 
sure too frequently her grave.’’ Those who believe in this sen- 
timent will avoid the Government offices in London. 





ConpDiITION oF THE Empress or Mexico.—A letter from 
Miramar, in the New Mree Press of Vienna, gives some fur- 
ther account of the illness of the Empress Charlotte. It 
says:—The mental condition of the youthful princess does 
not improve as much as could be wished; in fact she is be- 
coming worse. The Archduke Charles Louis, who had gone 

her, was obliged to leave 40 hours afterwards without 
being able to do so, the pbysicians being afraid of the ex- 
ot which an interview might cause to the patient. 
Flandre also took his departure soon ; when the 
had seen him leave the room she fell back in her 
, s2 » in a hopeless tone, “Now they may do 
what they with me.” It was soon found that her 
stay in the chateau, which stands upon a rock jutting into 
the sea, involved ; and she was transferred, not with- 
out the employment of force, to the garden-house in the park. 
present sees no one but Doctor Heck, who overawes 
, aud who has been commissioned by the 
Austria to devote his attention entirely to Ber. 
Her tormer confessor, the Chaplain Racle, superior of the 
clergy of the nay , and curé of Miramar, is also in attendance 
on Majesty.’ 


5 


Tue Comercial Crisis in Bompay.—The last overland 
us Commercial intelligence which is not of a nature 

those who trade with Bombay. It is true that the 
price of cotton was a shade firmer, that exchange was fa- 
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come acquainted with the various jocal issues that have affect- 
ed it. Yet while local causes have somewhat affected the ver- 
dict of the people of the “ Empire State,” its position on the 
national question has not been materially changed. Vermont, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana and the other northern, 
eastern and western states have also pronounced in favor of 
Congress and against the President. In these states the popu- 
lar majorities are rolled up with increased weight. This will 
cause the complexion of the Fortieth Congress to be as un- 

compromisingly hostile to the Executive as is that of the 
present one. The nineteen States referred to above, together 
with the six in which elections had previously been held,— 
only one of which, Kentucky, voted to support the President 





European News. 
Affairs on the continent of Europe would appear to be— 
diplomatically at least—becoming interesting. Early in the 
week we were informed that an alliance bad been formed be- 
tween Russia and Prussia. If such be the fact it is with a 
view, no doubt, to the more ekillfu) treatment of the “ sick 
man "or the “sick men"—of the East. There is a trio of 
declining Sovereigns, which may be easily identified as Sul- 
tao, Pope, and King, and it is quite natural that the most 
practiced national surgeons of Europe should put their heads 
together in order to decide upon a course of treatment best 
adapted to the case of each. 
We bave betore alluded to the persistant policy of Russia in 
the East, and the probabilities of her claims being early push- 
ed forward on the Mediterranean; but if an alliance is fin- 
ally effected with Prussia, we may look for a boldness of 
action on the part of these Northern Powers which may at 
apy time prove startling to their weaker neighbours. In 
keeping with this view, it is uvderstood that Russia’s naval 
and military forces arc about to be raised to their full strength- 
On the other hand, it is announced that the Czar has officially 
recognized the Hospodar of the Prinacipalities. 
A final settlement having been arrived at between Prussia 
and Saxony, the partially deposed King has again returned to 
Dresden, and the Prussian army in Saxony been reduced 
to a peace footing : and it is further asserted that Great Bri- 
tain has withdrawn her legation from Saxony, thus recogniz- 
ing its incorporation into the enlarged Prussian Kingdom. 
Austria is said to have changed her foreign minister, and the 
new diplomatist Baron Von Beust declares himself “ separa- 
ted entirely from the past,” and announces his policy as 
peace ; while a new constitution and new ministry is promis- 
ed to Hungary. King Victor Emanuel bas been warmly wel- 
comed at Veniceyand Te Deums have been there chanted for 
the ruler of “ United Italy.” 
The news from Candia—so disheartening in our last—is 
now to the effect that the Christians have again succumbed ; 
and peace, and oppression, is again restored to the unhappy 
Cretans. From France we learn that the Count de Montholon 
has been transferred from Washington to Lisbon—which to 
us does not appear like promotion—and that Count Bartho- 
lot is to take bis place. 
From London we observe that the Bank of Eogland, having 
added to the gold in its vaulis nearly a million sterling dur- 
ing the past month, reduced its rates of discount to four per 
cent. The financial news from India, however, cannot be 
viewed as entirely satisfactory, but on the other hand shows 
only too plainly the sad effects of the late speculative period, 
induced as it has been by the high price of cotton which 
ruled during the late American war. The telegraphic reports 
respecting the famine at Orissa, is too terrible to be wholly 
true. Oue-half the population is said to have died of hunger. 
We hope to learn that the account is exaggerated. 





The Result of the Elections 
Since the first of September nineteen States of the Union 
have pronounced on the important questions at issue between 
President Johnson and Congress in general elections, and 
it is a fact of startling significance that only two of the nine- 
teen—Maryland and Delaware—bave pronounced in favour of 
the President's reconstruction policy. And this, wo, in the 


vourable for those who had to draw on England, that money was| {ace of many locsl and powerful issues which tended to 


c and Manchester goods commanded fair prices. But with 
ey favourable symptoms, confidence, even in the moet re- 
spectable firms, appears to be very materially shaken ; and when 
we read the names of native merchants in Bombay who have 


strongly divert the attention of voters from national ques- 
tions, In the State and City of New York was this especially 
observable. Here in the metropolis the question of excise—an 


been obliged to suspend payment since the commencement of | issue of sufficient import to German-American citizens to 


August last, the only wonder is that credit has survived at all 
throughout the tal of Western India, or that the bills of any 
mercantile house in the place are not regarded as but so much 
waste paper. The list is headed by the well-known Mr. Prem- 
chund » whose firm, three months ago, might have 
been looked on as the Baring Brothers of Bombay. liabili- 
ties of this house amount to no less than two millions two bun- 


completely overshadow all others—came in to prevent an en- 
tirely free expression of opinion on the antagonistic policies of 
reconstruction. For this reason we see the anti-excise law 
party—in this case happening to be the D ti lied 
by the adherence of 10,000 votaries of “ der Koaig Gambri- 





dred and thirty thousand pounds sterling ; and the nominal assets | ®¥%" and the large Presidential majority of 37,000, in 1964, 


—a great deal being, of course, paper accepted 

the failure must bring down ‘to somewhere about half the 
amount. To this 
may be said to include all, or nearly all, the best native 


by firms which | increased proportionately. But not only was the excise law 


an interfering and distracting element in the contest, but we 


a succeeds the following list, which | find that in the interior of the State the Fenian excitemen, 


in Bombay :—Oomersey, ' Mooljee, & Co., lisbiliee £53,614, | #0 formed a distinct feature. ‘The recent letter of Mr. Seward 


assets £20,445 ; 


assets £74,071 ; hoy Kirpal, liabilities £67,685, 
62 ; rdasir, Hiabili 
eisai | Rustomjee ~~ —_ £105,433, assets 


Sewjee, Nensey, & Co., liabilities £214,959, | in favour of his Fenian “fellow-citizens” in Canada, was design- 
-jed to have an 


important influence, but how 
that inficence actually was, we cannot exactly deter. 


£1 105.840,|™ine. Several counties of this State, however, which 
ject | rom. time immemorial have been the strongholds of 
000. eu} Democratic power, and irbabited by large numbers of 

bey tomo eaten pan davmiee Jaman Hrhmen, Dave, while lll “relaning the datintive 
call his creditors together, and that no less than fifteen bank-|¢baracter of their population, given Republican ma- 


jorities—smal!, it is true, but still eufficiently large 


in 
since the commencement of | show that the governmental bribe has been taken 


by a portion of the “ Greed-Eriners.” To arrive, thereto 


the Dative trading community of Weetera lodia London Revise, at a correct estima:e of the value of the opinion expressed in 





the returns of the recent election in this State, we should be- 


combined, return 140 Republican and, 44 Democratic 
representatives. The Republieans also gain U. 8. senators 
from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Oregon, Tennessee and Cali- 
fornia. These gains, with the probable results in the States 
which have yet to elect, willl make the new Senate stand 41 
Republicans to 10 Democrats. 

Such, in brief, is the result of one of the most interesting, it 
not the most interesting, political contests ever waged on the 
American continent. Circumstances of more vital moment 
to the young Republic than those, under which this election 
has been held, could not easily be imagined. Just 
emerged from a civil conflict ; with the lately hostile States 
still unrepresented in the federal legislature; with a Presi- 
dent espousing their cause in opposition to a Cong de- 
manding further guarantees of the conquered States; 
with a deep and wide gulf separating the Executive and 
the legislative branches of the government—under 
such circumstances, we say, the people of this 
country have been called to pronounce a_ verdict 
upon the issue thus raised. It will tend to greatly 
simplify President Johnson's task, that this decision has been 
pronounced in tones so emphatic. The course thus marked 
out for him is plain, and if he is wise he will, without farther 
controversy with the law-making power, immediately throw 
the whole responsibility of the position upon the representa- 
tives thus fresh from the people, who by two years 
of rash, or ill-timed, legislation will thus open a clear way to 
the election of a democratic candidate in 1868. 

Had Mr. Johnson adhered to the wise policy of his prede- 
cessor—namely, to follow rather than lead public opinion—he 
would have avoided the present estraugemert between him- 
self and the representatives of the people in Congress. The 
voice of the nation having now been distinctly heard, and in 
tones not to be misunderstood, Mr. Johnson will do well to 
heed the warning. But notwithstanding a public sentiment 
embittered against him at the North, and a sense of injustice 
excited at the South which it will require much wise legis- 
lation to soften and eradicate, let us hope for the good of the 
American people that the work of reconstruction will make 
more rapid progress in the future than it has dove in the 
immediate past. 








The Fenian Trials. 

Since our last issue the Fenian trials at Toronto have pro- 
ceeded steadily. The first case disposed of was that of Rev. 
David E. L dep, an tric and dissipated Episcopalian 
clergyman, who seems to have become iavolved in the events 
at Fort Ene, rather from a Quixotic desire to aid somebody 
than from any hostile intent. He was acquitted on the ground 
that he was intoxicated when arrested, and not morally re- 
sponsible for his actions. Benjamin Parry, a young Irish lad 
of 15 years of age, has also been placed on his trial and ac- 
quitted. He was discharged on representations of previous 
good character, and a regard for his extreme youth. John 
Sleven, a gilder by trade, and a native of the United 
States,. was not so fortunate. He was found guilty of 
“committing acts of hostility against Her Majesty,” and 
was sentenced, although moved by the prisoner’s respectable 
appearance and his infirmity (deafness), the Judge promised 
to forward applications for a commutation of sentence to the 
Attorney-General. On Thursday the case of Patrick Ma- 
grath, a labouring man from Brooklyn, N. Y., was taken up, 
but he having been charged as a ioreiga citizen, while it was 
proved on trial that be was a British subject, the indictment 
was dismissed. Other indictments will, however, probably, be 
brought against him. It is stated that applications for new 
trials have been made in the cases of Sieven and Father Mc- 
Mahon, rejative to whose sentences the Federal authorities as 
well as the Fenians, seem to entertain feelings of unusual in- 
terest. New indictments have also been found against nine of 
the other prisoners. 

In regard to the ultimate fate of the condemned prisoners, 
a special despatch from Quebec asserts that the correspond- 
ence between the Canadian government and her Majesty’s re- 
presentative at Washingwo, has resulted in the recall of the 
death sentence and the substitution therefor of imprisonment 
for life, or a term of years. The Montreal Gazette reiterates 
the statement that the British government has instructed its 
representative to see that the Fenian prisoners are not only 





great | tried by a regular tribunal, but afforded all the benefits of the 


most humane penal code. With these indications of a desire 
to do justice to the men who have rashly and wickedly 
placed themselves at the mercy of the outraged laws of « 
friendly people, it is to be boped that, now that the elections 
are over, their friends and sympathizers on this side 
the line, will rest satisfied, and not seek by illtimed anil 
offensive bravado, to drive the Canadian authorities from 
their resolution of seasoningfjustice with mercy, into vindic- 
tive action against their misguided prisoners, which could not 
but farther complicate a situation already sufficiently in- 





volved. 
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Anthony Trollope. 

The last steamer brings the announcement of a new serial 
story by Anthony Trollope, one of the most rapid and prolific 
writers of the day. This prosperous author is a son of the 
somewhat celebrated Mrs. Frances Trollope, and at 
present occupies a responsible position in the Post- 
Office Department of Great Britain, from which 
he derives a moderate income. In addition to this, his re- 
venue from the copyright of his works of travel and fiction, 
is now said to be upwards of two thousand five hundred 
pounds sterling per annum. He has recently received for his 
novels three thousand peunds, and for the manuscript of his 
work on the United States, written during an official visit, 
the handsome sam of four thousand pounds. Notwithstand- 
ing the demands made upon his time by the duties of his 
office, Mr. Trollope somehow contrives to still “ do” his two 
or three novels a year. It would be mocstrously uoreason- 
able to expect that he should, writing in such hot haste, in- 
vent a sew plot for each, af_d we find him, in one novel after 
another, repeating the same characters. The vacillations of 
Miss Mackenzie and Alice Vavasor, are as similar as the di- 
lemmas of the fair Alice and Clara Amedroz. Each has the 
same unpleasant interview with the lover whom she throws 
over, and each goes through the same lady like repentance 
and gentle remorse befure making up with the other. A 
London weekly, in commenting on this feature of Mr. 
Trollope’s works of fiction remarks: ‘ An American philoso- 
pher has said that, if you want to be quite sure of giv- 
ing your friend a dinner perfectly dressed and served, 
your best plan is to have it rehearsed every day for six 
months beforehand. This seems to be the theory upon 
which Mr. Trollope is now working. He perhaps hopes 
that, by the time he has written a few score of novels of one 
theme, he will at length be able to write one that people will 
care to read a generation hence.” Be this as it may, he finds 
ready purchasers for his peculiarly similar fictions—which. 
may almost be compared to duplicate impressions from. a 
photograph—at the moderate figures above uamed ; and this 
is the consideration doubtless which spurs him on, and ren- 
ders him the most prolific of novelists. 

Truly the world is somewhat changed since John Milton 
sold the lines of “ Paradise Lost” at something less than 
a farthing apiece, taking his substantial pay in a draft 
on posterity, payable after death, with interest; since 
Samuel Johnson ate his dinners behind the screen in 
Cave’s parlor, back of the shop, because he was too much 
out at the elbows to be presentable at a tradesman’s table; 
since Oliver Goldsmith was penning an animated romance 
on “ Animated Nature,” at just shillings enough per sheet 
to keep the bailiffs from his door; and since the tragic ter- 
mination of poor Chatterton’s too brief career. Certainly the 
leading authors of to-day—or, as they may be termed, the real 
autocrats of jiteratare—have no longer occasion to forgive 
Napoleon his misdeeds, as Tom Campbell did, on the 
ground that he shot a bookseller. They are now masters of 
the situation and lor-is in the ascendant; and no longer, as of 
old, retainers of the bookseller, but the bookseller must now 
wait, bat in band, on the bookmaker. Authors even of the 
second class may now most truly say, “Nows avons changé tout 
cela. Se 


usic. 


This week of strong excitement in American political circles 
has brought Max Maretzek and his melodious singing birds back 
within teach of metropolitan pleasure-seekers. The Brooklyn 
Academy of Music was well filled on both Monday aud Tuesday 
evenings to listen to almost perfect representations of the operas 
of “ Faust” and “ L’Elisir d’Amore.” Of the former it is not ne- 
cessary to eay much. The Marguerite of Miss Kellogg is too well 
known to call for special comment at this time. The charming 

desty and ly tenderness with which she invests the cha- 
racter, endear her to all hearts. Hersuccess on Monday was very 
flattering, and must have made aseurance doubly sure (ifany were 
needed) of the place this artiste holds in public favour. Signor 
Mazzoleni is an exceedingly robust Paust, and at times fails to 
bring out in sufficiently bold relief, the delicate nuances of this 
fine role. He should remember that it is good to have [musical- 
ly] a giant’s strength, but it is not wise to use it like a giant. An- 
tonucci made an excellent Mephistopheles, acting the part with a 
cool malignity and an access of diabelric, that was cordially ac- 
knowledged by the large audience. Mile. Stella Bonheur made 
her début in the trifling part of Siebel, and achieved a measure of 
success which must have proved very gratifying to the friends of 
the young novice. Her voice is clear and powerful and of consi- 
derable compass. The “ Elixir of Love,” on Tuesday evening, 
afforded an opportunity for the début of Signora Ronconai, daughter 
of the great buffo. This lady charms all hearts by her fascinating 
presence and winning manners, but cannot be sald to possess the 
requisite amount of voice for a great singer. Her organ, however, 
has been trained to the last degree of artistic perfection, and ebe 
has evidently mastered every technicality of theart. Of the Dul- 
camara of her father, Signor Ronconi, we have already spoken in 
previous notices. Suffice it to say that he is the representative 
of the character now on the stage. The years that have passed 
over his head since his first appearance on this side the Atlantic, 
seem to have had no other effect than to enrich and deepen 
the flow of his wonderful humour, while his voice appears 
searcely a day older. Before such a pereonation criticism is 
dumb, and openeth not its mouth. We can only wonder and 
admire. The most self-sufficient of the critical fraternity will 
find it difficult to discover a flaw in this perfect performance. 
The other artists, Signors Baragli and Antonucci, did full jus 
tice to their parts and aided in presenting a representation 
which for effectiveness in every detail will not probably be ex- 
celled during the present season. In 4 few weeks the opera, 
weary of its present peripatetic existence, will take unto itself 








a local habitation at the Winter Garden in this city. We shall 
then have an opportunity of hearing the new artists in a greater 
Bumber of parts, and of pronouncing final judgment upon their 
respective merits. Our present impressions are of the most fa- 
vourable and rose-coloured character. 

The brief season of Bateman concerts —the best, by the way, 

that have ever been given in this city—terminates at a matinee 
to-day. We are sorry that the attendance has not been equal to 
the deserts of the company, but something must be allowed for 
the varied attractions in the way of amusements, not to speak of 
political excitements, which have recently distracted public at- 
tention. The first matinee, given last Saturday, was an exception 
to this remark, the ladies taking it under their especial patroa- 
age, and thus makingitaecuccess. Parepasung, “ Robert, tol que 
j'aime,” and Claribel’s besutiful English geme, ‘‘I cannot sing 
those old sangs’’ and “ Five o’clock in the morning.” Signor 
Brignoli created a furore by his iaterpretation of Mr. Hatton's 
* Good bye, sweetheart.” This.song has beeu sung in England 
by Sims Reeves, and has achieved a success, which bids fair to be 
repeated in thiscountry. Brignoli’s pronunciation of the English 
was tolerable, and his smooth rendering of the flowing melody 
most pleasing. Carl Rosa executed a very difficult violin solo, 
“ Souvenir d’ Haydn,” by Lenard, in one passage of which the air 
is played legato, and the accompaniment staccato—on the same 
instrument. This - difficult feat was successfully accomplished, 
and its achievement cordial!y acknowledged by the audience. 
Altogether the entertainment was a complete success. At the 
evening concerts this week truly enjoyable programmes have been 
given in a truly enjoyable manner—leaving, in short, little to be 
desired. To-day will be the last opportunity of hearing these 
first-class ariists for the present. They go hence to Philadel- 
phia and Boston, those provincial daughters of the horse leech, 
who are ever crying for anything particularly nice we may have 
in the way of amusements—a demand which managers have the 
disagreeable habit of attending to. 

The opera at the French theatre presents no new features, save 
the debut of Mile. Bonconsiglio in “Le Caid.” We shall refer 
to this lady's singing at length in our next issue, The other 
operas have been merely repetitions. The artists, however, are 
gaining in public esteem with each performance, and proving 
themselves worthy of a generous patronage Mdlle. Naddie and 
M. Anthelm are a host in themselves, and peculiarly qualified for 
the interpretation of opera buffe. The “‘ Crown Diamonds” will 
be given at a matinee to-day. 
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Mr. Dawison has closed his brilliant engagement at the Stadt 
theatre in a blaze of dramatic glory. With true artistic percep- 
tion be reserved one of the best of his Shaksperean personations 
until the last, that our recollections of him might be linked with 
memories of the great bard. Mr. Dawison’s Othello Anks with 
his Richard the Third. Few tiner personations have been seen on 
the modern stage than the struggle between jealousy and love in 
the bosom of the Moor. This contest is clearly and artistically 
revealed from its inception to its tragical close in the murder of 
the epotiess Desdimona, Every incident in this sad history is 
carefully elaborated, the whole forming a picture startling 
in the vraisemblance of its every feature. In his interviews 
with Jago, Mr. Dawison was particularly excellent, making 
his audience keenly appreciate the “doleful, damned 
moments” which the unhappy husband “ tells o’er.”’ In these 
scenes art seems swallowed up iu nature, and the artist 
achieves his greatest triumpbh—that of making us forget bim in 
the character he assumes. To this achievement, common to 
nearly all of Ristori’s performances, the German tragedian does 
not often attain. We acknowledge the elaboration of his slight- 
est efforts, but we rarely loose sight of the personality of the man. 
In Richard and Ot/ello, however, he frequently accomplishes this, 
and we resign ourselves unrestrainedly to the influence of the 
magic spell. In our judgment, this very ability to be clothed upon 
by the creation of another mind, constitutes the test of dra- 
matic excellence. But few actors now on the stage, competent 
and painstaking as many of them are, are equal to this effort. 
Taking the closing scenes of Ristori’s Zlizabeth as the standard, 
how many cotemporary artists come anywhere near the effect she 
produces? Js it genius, or is it talent seizing evéry dramatic op- 
portunity and carrying it to its ultima thule. We will not de- 
cide, but are inclined to believe the latter. Whatever it may be, 
we have never seen its like before, and, we might also add, we 
never expect to see itslikeagain. Judging Mr. Dawison, therefore, 
by the Ristori standard, we find him although often painfally ela- 
borate, seldom reaching the point to which Ristori has carried it. 
Mr. Dawison, however, on the occasion of his performance ot 
Othello, was more keenly appreciated by his compatriots than are 
apparently the efforts of the great Italian, the former being called 
back four times at the end of the tragedy, the vagt audience lin- 
gering as if under some spell from which the disenchantment was 
difficult. Mr. Dawison goes now to the provinces, where his 
metropolitan triumphs will doubtless be equalled if not sur- 
passed. 

The local stage, at this present moment, is singularly favoured by 
the presence of several actors of more than ordinary merit. Not 
the least among these is Charles Dillon, who has begun an en- 
gagement at the Broadway theatre. This gentleman has hitherto 
been chiefly known in this country by his masterly personation 
of Belphegor, the mountebank, a personation doubtless well known 
to many of our readers. He is now, for the first time here, avout 
to eseay a round of Shaksperian characters, and bas already ap- 
peared as King Lear and Othello, Mr. Dillon has often been 
compared to Charles Kean, and with justice. Both actors aim to 
represent “the natural snd colloquial school of high art.” The 
early portions of “ Belphegor,” furnish, as acted by Mr. Dillon, 
good specimens of this school. As applied to Shakspeare we are 
not prepared to ssy that we acknowledge the superiority of this 
method over every other. Certainly if Charles Kean be its high 
priest and true interpreter, it cannot be called successful. Wedo 
not recall a colder or more lifeless personation than his Cardinal 
Woolsey, ia “Henry the Eighth.” The speeches are delivered 
with a propriety of declamation and a strict observance of the 
rules of elocution, that would do credit to the most carefully. 
trained school boy. But the passion and fire of the great Cardi- 
nal are gone. He lives, it is true, but he is apparently walking in 


a dumb show. * Woolsey was a man of strong passions, which 
the craft of his statesmanship did not aways suffice to stifle. To 
return to Mr. Dillon, we find that gentleman interpreting the 
great dramatist in a scholarly mauner, which does credit to his 
industry asa student. In our opinion, however, he is wanting, like 
his compeer, Kean, in fire and enthusiasm, and in the breadth of 
view necessary to the comprehension of all Shakspeare’s 
Absurd as isthe ranting of Forrestin King Lear—exaggerated to a 

point which nearly drives admirers of the tragedy to des- 

peration—it is perhaps equalled by the quietism of the “ natural” 

actors. In a middle course between the two extremes, lies the 

artist’s safety. To-day at a matinée the public will have an op- 

portunity of seeing Mr. Dillon again in the part which he has 

created, and in which his peculiar style of acting is seen to the best 

advantage. ‘‘ Louis 1X.” is announced for Monday and Tuesday 

nigh, when an opportunity will also be afforded of comparing Mr. 

Dillon’s interpretation of that character with that of Mr. Charles 
Kean, it being generally admitted to be the latter’s best effort. 

At Winter Garden Mrs. D. P. Bowers has appeared in a new 
play—* Diana ; or Love’s Masquerade.”” It is in blank verse and 
by Dr. Westland Marston, the author of the “ Favourite of For- 
tune.”” The piece is originally of Spanish origin, but has been 
adapted for the German and French stage as well. It is the old 
tale of the tender passion which is ever new, at least dramatists 
and novelists seem to think so, and Mrs. Bowers charms all 
hearts by the winning grace with which she assumes the part of 
the heroine. The Story is well told, albeit the denouement is 
somewhat tardy in its arrival, the dialogue sprightly, the analysis 
of character keen and accurate, and, above all, the sentiment is 
pure and the moral tone unexceptionable. A play with these re- 
commendations, when at all well acted, cannot but command suc- 
cess. As Donna Diana, Mrs Bowers displays all the delineation 
of character, the analysis of emotion, and the pure taste she ex- 
hibited in Lady Audley, and in a character less repugnant to our 
cherished ideal of woman. Lady Audley is a creation that could 
proceed from none other than the morbid imagination of Miss 
Braddon, and although all must acknowledge the ability with 
which Mrs. Bowers seized the salient points of the character and 
faithfully depicted them, it is a degradation to which we trust not 
to see her great talents again submitted. The other actors in 
“Diana” were scarcely equal to their parts, but will doubtless 
improve with more practice. The new comedy will be repeated 
until further notice. 

As announced “Griffith Gaunt,” being a dramatization of 
Charles Reade’s novel of that name, by Mr. Daly, of this city, was 
produced at the New York theatre on Wednesday evening. The 
regular company was reinforced by the engagement of several Ad- 
ditional artists, among them, Mies Rose Etynge, who appeared as 
Kate Peyton, and Mr. Johu K. Mortimer (G@rigith Gaunt), The 
adaptation, though hastily, has been, on the whole, well done. 
The chief features of the story have been seized and presented in 
a generally effective manner. Especially is this trae of the tria 
scene to which denouement the drama naturally aud uninterrupt- 
edly culminates. Miss Etyngé as the heroine was very good and 
justified the expectations of her numerous admirers. Mr. Morti- 
mer as the * Squire,” also displayed an intelligent conception of 
of his part and acted with discrimination throughout. Messrs. 
Baker and Gomersall were also good, the former singing “8wig 
the flowing can,” with much effect. We cannot say that we are 
rejoiced at seeing “Griffith Gaunt” brought upon the stage, al- 
though it has probably done ail the evil it can accomplish in 
novel form With the most liberal construction as to its moral 
tendency, it must be allowed to belong to that sensational class of 
dramas with which the stage is already far too liberally supplied. 

At the Olympic theatre the “ Long Strike ”’ stil] holds the boards, 
with every prospect of a long and prosperous career. The acting 
of Mr. Stoddard, indeed, would alone insure this result, were 
there no other attractions to recommend this last effort of Mr. 
Boucieault’s dramatic genius. We have not space to-day to dwell 
on the simple naturalness and touching pathos of this admirable 
personation. Suffice it to say that it is nightly rewarded by 
hearty and .enthusiastic plaudits. The production of “Ths 
Rivals,” at Wallack’s, has been the feature of the week. The 
only departure from the usual cast at this theatre is the person- 
nation of Lydia Languish by Mrs. Sediey Brown, and of Faulkner 
by Mr. Ringgold—both artists doing full justice to the parts as- 
assigned them. The “ Double Gallant" will be the next revival. 


oo 


Facts aud Fancics. 


Simeon Draper, one of the most prominent of New York 
citizens, both ta business aad political relations, died at his 
residence at Whitestone, Long Island Sound, on the 6thjinst., 
after a lingering illness, of paralysis. He was born in Brook- 
field, Mass , about the year 1305. ——The Westminister 
Hotel, Irving Place and 16h S’., was opened for private view 
on Wednesday evening. It is furnished with great el 
and supplied with all the appliarces now deemed essential to 
the complete equipment of a first-clars hotel. Located in 
a re yet accessible neighbourhood, it will doubtless 
speedily establish its claims to public favour. .C, 
C. Adams, who is preparing for publication the papers left 
by the late Naturalist, Audubon, is announced as having the 
first volume in a very forward state of preparation. 
single firm in London consames, on an average, the whites of 
two thousand eggs daily in the manufacture of albumenized 
piper for photographic printing, amounting to six hundred 
thousand annually.— The coutributions in aid of the 
sufferers by the “uebec fire increase inoderately in this cena & 
and we have alsw to record the inception of a movement in 
their bebalf in London.————-A memoir of the late Dr. 
Nott, of Union College, Sehnectady, is in preparation. 
A French geen had her chignon torn off by 4 fellow 
railway traveller, who exclaimed as she cast it from the win- 
dow “it was red-hot” a reflection the lover of the chignon 
thought to be a reflection upon the intense colour of the hair, 
but which in trath applied to the comb being hot, and the 
hair singing, from a coal having fallen amongst the chignon 
from the locomotive. ———— Last yeur’s vintage of Chateau- 
Laftite—one of the most famous of the Bordeaux wines—has 
ust been sold for £224 the cask. This is stated to be the 

ighest price ever obtained. The London and South- 
western Railway bave at length definitely resolved upon the 
introduction of separate carriages for smokers and non-smok- 
ere. ‘The Ewpero? of the French has decided to 









































form a eecond Roman legion, like the present one, and of 
the same numercial strength—namely, 1,500 men. 
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The Home Journal of this city will complete its twenty-first 
year on the second day of January next. It will then dona 
dress of entirely new type, and further signalize the event by 
engaging new writers and adding several new features. 
———A grand charitable fair and presentation festival, 
Mra. General U. 8. Grant, President, and Mrs. Charles 
P. Daly, acting President, for the benefit of the destitute and 
children of deceased soldiets of the late war, will be 
at the corner of Broadway and 23rd street, for two 
weeks, neing on D ber 10th.————The Spanish 
Government has taken the first step towards the abolition of 
slavery, in liberating all blacks who may be landed on the 
territory of the Peninsula. —All branches of trade in 
Paris are very much depressed. There are fewer strang 








contents of which, mixing with the atmospheric air, put an 
end to the combustion.— Game is very scarce this year 
in Paris. Partridges are selling from 3 to 4 francs, pheasants 
9 francs, wild ducks 4 francs, snipes 3 francs, heres 8 te 9 
france, woodeocks 5 to 6 francs each-—-——The King of 
Bavaria bas just made a present to his protgé, Richard Wag- 
ner, the composer, of a walking-stick, the head of which is a 
swan chiselled iu gold, and enriched with brilliants, the whole 
worth several thousand ducats.— It appears from offi- 
cial statistics recently published that during the second quar- 
ter of the present year the number of legitimate children born 
in Paris was 9,081 ; of illegitimate, 3,584. In the same period 
there were a marriages, and 11,114 deaths ——-——The 











there than usual at this season of the year. It is pro- 
bable that King George of Hanover will soon repair to Eog- 
land. —Prince Napoleon is about to make « sea trip 
round England similar to the voyage he took in 1860,—-— 
The following curious advertisement appears in the 7imes :— 
Ritualism without dogmatism.—A clergyman, who is about to 
try the experiment of combining simple beauty of ritual with 
the very broadest doctrines, seeks the co-operation of laymen 
interested in the matter. Voices for the choir especially de- 
sired. ——_———A lad in Ireland recently found under the floor- 
ing of a room in which he was working, a mass of boney 
weigbing over 120)b., the fruit of many years industry of the 
busy insects. The proper precautions having been taken, the 
monster honeycomb was made secure by the fortupvate finder. 
—-——The health of Count de Bismark continues in the 
same state, the disease neither getting worse? or presenting 
apy signs of amelioration. — Venice letters state that the 
health of the Emperor of Austria bas been injured by his 
recent anxieties, and that bis physicians recommend him for 
a time to abstain from business —-——Dr. Lyon Playtair 
mentions an instance in which a human body was preserved 
from decomposition for two months, until it reached a distant 
grave, by means of carbonic acid. —A poeumatic tube is 
being laid down in Paris for the conveyance of letters and 
messages between the Grand Hotel and the Bourse.— 
The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, the Vicar of Frome, bas com- 
menced the use of incense at the Eucharistic services io his 
church.——At Gateshead, England, the practice has prevail- 
ed for years of locking up retractory paupers with cor = 
One of the cable baronets, Sir C. Miranda Lampson, is Ameri- 
can born and bred, Vermont — his native State. The 
early life of Sir Curtis was passed in the hunting and fishing 
in Canade and the Hudson's Bay territory -———— 
be championship of the Seine has been won by Mr. Gealing, 
an Englishman. -——-It is announced that the new line of 
railway in course of construction between Calais and Bou- 
logne will be ready about the Ist of January, when the mails 
from London to Paris, and vice versa, will be carried by it 
through Dover, Calais, and Boulogne, expediting the transit 
some 35 minntes. —Marshal Randon is likely to re- 
jrom the French Ministry on account of his advanced 
age and the state of his bealih, and General Fleury is spoken 
as his probable succeseor.——-——The Ltalian Government 
has lately had under consideration several plans for the re- 
organization of its army. It is disposed to fix the full strength 
in time of peace at 250000 men, including 154000 infantry, 
17,000 bereaglieri, 18 000 cavalry, and 21,000 artillery and en- 
gineers. —At Majorca, the cotton plantations are this 
year yielding excellent results. The crop is said to be of a 
uality superior to the best American. —The dogs of 
aples are suffering trom a malady resembling cholera. 
One of the new boulevards in Moscow has been named the 
Boulevards Amerikaneki.— A lady from China wh» 
was dining with the Archbishop told him that English flow- 
ers reared in that country lost their perfume in two or three 
rs. “Indeed!” was the immediate remark, “I had no 
idea that the Chinese were such descent-ers.” —The 
Austrian Government is about to build two new ironclade. 
—-——The Pays rays that the Austrian army will be re- 
organized after the French model, aud that the Austrion in- 
fantry will even wear red trousers. —Recently, the Eng- 
lish Volunteers at Brussels were entertained ata ball in the 
same apartment—standing just as it does pow, and with pre- 
cisely similar decorations—where the Duchess of Rich j 
assembled around her Wellington avd his companions in 
arms on the very eve of the battle uf Waterloo. ——-—— After 
the review of English Volunteers at Brussels the King ex- 
claimed, “ They are superb fellows, and their appearance is 
magnificent.” —Teu portraits of Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
are said to be sold in Eogland, to one of Lord Derby. 
At Bathampton, near Bath, the rustics declared that they had 
repeatedly seen in the churchyard the ghost of their recently 
deceased pastor. The police were at length set to watch, and 
arrested—a large white ow! The settlement in 
of fugitive monks and nuns from Italy is rapidly pre ing. 
Not only are a!l the monasteries and convents full, but four or 
tive secular buildings are being turned into clerical ¢ stablish- 
ments. ~-It is said that Mr. Gladstone will soon visit 
Paris, and that he will be invited to a banquet presided over 
by M. Michel Chevalier.——-——-Advices from New Calabar 
report a great canpvibal feast by the Crusha, who captured 100 
ners and ate them.——-- —A colony of Englishmen has 
established in Greenland, and is prospering.— M. 
Chambray, a Parisian photographer, has just patented a new 
process, which is said to produce likenesses with even atill 
greater perfection and truth than any before introduced. 
- The vacancy in the Judicial Bench in England, 
occasioned by the resign ‘ion of Lord Justice Knight Bruce’ 
has been filled by the appointment of Sir Hugh C the 
Attorney-General.————A great number of discharged Gari- 
baldians have, it is said, gone to assist the Cretan ineur- 
=. —A very severe famine prevails in India, and 
‘d Cranbourn bas telegraphed to the Government 
a)l necessary relief to be given to the natives who are suffer- 
—————--—The official list of the export of she 
wine from Cadiz for the nive months ending the 
of September, shows a total of 46,055 butts.—— 
It is stated that one of the chief reasons why Earl Cowley 
has consented fora time to retain the post of French Ambas- 
sador, js that he may have the honour of entertaining the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on their visit to the Paris Exhi. 
bition next year.——-——The vice of gambling is said to be on 
the increaee in high circles in Lon ee 
oe 






























































are increasing in number so rapidly in Venice that the 
type-founders capnot supply type fast enougb.———— > 
enotti Garibaldi, the ‘daughter-in-law of the General, bas 
arrived in Paris, the object of her visit being to consult Dr. 
Nélaton as to an sffection of the chest from which she is suf- 
fering.—-—-—A child, aged five years, died at Bradwell 
Bucks, England, of apdeegnotio recently. At the inqaest % 
transpired that, in order to cure the child, the dog, Which had 
been killed and buried for some time, was d up, a piece of 
its liver cut off, frizzled, and given to the child. An ex- 
tensive fire in Paris was a jew days since instantly extin- 
guished by the bursting of three es of sulphuric, ether, the 
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total b in Europe is 1584, of which France 
has 337 ; Italy, 346; Spain, 168 ; Great Britain, 150; Austria, 
150; Germany, 191; Russia and Poland, 44; Belgium, 34; 
Holland, 23 ; Switzerland, 20; Sweden and Nerway, 18, 
Denmark, 15 ; Portugal, 16; Turkey, 4; Greece, 4; Roumania, 
3; and Servia, 1———-—The last novelty in thé way of loco- 
motion isto be among the many wonders of the Great Exhi- 
bition. It consists in a mechanical horse, which trots, gallops, 
or walks, as may suit the pleasure of the rider. He even 
prances after the most approved style, and neighs when that 
sound is agreeable to ils possessor. It costs about 52,000 
francs to construct. ——_——The King of the Belgians has con- 
ferred the Order of Leopold on Mr. Frith, R. A., whose pic- 
ture of “Ramsgate Sands” has recently been exhibited at 
Brussele —M. Viennet is about to write an epic poem, 
of which the hero is to be Count Bismarck. The author 
was at one time a Cabinet Minister, and has long been a 
member of the French Academy.- -Punch says it seems 
an impossibility for two silly lovers ever to agree, seeing that 
between them there can be no understanding. 
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LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
For the “ Albion.” 

There died during the month of January of the present 
year—one in France, the other in the United States—two 
meo, Antoine Sauvé, a native of Normandy, and Joseph Crele, 
born near Detroit, Michigan—whose united ages reached the 
amazing number of tivo hundred and seventy years. 1 kuow of 
but two longer lives in modern times, that of Henry Jenkins 
who lived to be one hundred and sixty-nine, and old Parr 
who is recorded as born in the year 1485, afid to have died in 
1637, at the ripe age of one hundred and fifty-two. The uni- 
ted ages of this quartette of worthies—amounting to nearly 
six hundred years—would on the supposition that they had 
sneceeded each other, bave linked by their lives, the times of 
Edward {. of Eogland, when he was vainly struggling to sub- 
jugate the couutry of Wallace and Bruce, with the Presidency 
of Andrew Johnson, 

Antoine Sauvé who died in Paris, was an old artillery sol- 
dier, and bad attained the remarkable age of one hundred aad 
thirty years. His father fought under Marshal Villeroi in the 
famous battle of Ramilies, May 23, 1706, in which the French 
were defeated by the Duke of Marlborough; and an elder 
brother,|Pierre Suavé, was present at the great Frencb victory 
of Fontenoy, fought one hundred and twenty years ago, by the 
celebrated Marshal Saxe. Voltaire relates an interesting inci- 
dent of this sanguinary struggle for the authenticity of which, 
we do not rely solely on the poet, as the fact is stated by several 
historians, When the French and English Guards approached 
within fitty yards of each other at Fontenoy, Lord James Hay 
of the “Royals,” stepped forward and taking off his cocked hat 
called aloud, “ Gentlemen of the French Guards, fire.” “ Fire 
yourselves,” was the reply of bis gallant adversaries, “ we 
never fire first.” Sauvé was thirty-four years old at the birth 
of Napoleon |. and one hundred and twelve when Louis 
Pbilppe was driven trom France by the Revolation of 1848. 

Joseph Crele who died at Caledonia, Wis , January 27, and 
whe attained the advanced age of one hundred and forty, hav- 
ing been born in 1725, was seven years old at the birth of 
Wasbington, and filly years old at the commencement of the 
American Revolution ; so that he migbt even then have claim- 
ed exemption from mili . He was sixty-two years 
old when the Federal covstitution was framed, and eighty- 
four when Abraham Lincoln was born. As Crele’s baptism 
is said to be on record in the French Catholic Church in De- 
troit, his age would seem to be duly authenticated. I take 
this jon to tion a few more remarkable instances, 
linking the past with the present. 

Samucl Rogers, who rauks as a poet of we +y~ epoch, 

od conversed with Dr. Johnson. The latter had 
known Alex. Pope—who knew “ honest John Dryden”—who 
had associated with the immortal Milton—who is said to have 
been patted on the head by William Shakspeare. How small 
the number of Jinks in the chain which connects us with the 
Elizabethan era! How few are the rungs of the ladder of 
time on which we return tw the glorious days of “ good 
Queen Bess,” and the literary gaiety of which “ the immortal 
William ” was the “ bright particular star?” Rogers, John- 
sop, Pope, Dryden, Milton, Only five men in direct line from 
the time of Spenser and Sir Walter Raleigh. Take the 
ascent only asivgle degree tarther, and we have Elizabeth, 
who talked gith Shakspeare, Spenser, and Raleigh; and 
whose father was boro in 1491, less than half a century trom 
the time when John Guttenberg invented cut metal, type, 
and commenced working the first edition of the Bible. 

The late Lord Chancellor Campbell used to boast that he 
had spoken with the venerable Sir Issac Hearn, the herald, 
whose contemporaries had witnessed the execution of Charles 
I. Sir Walter Scott’s mother had an intance who re- 
membered Oliver Cromwell's entry into Edinburgh in 1650, 
and William the Fourth used to relate that his butcher at 
Windsor, had conversed with Charles the Second. Lord 
Brougham who completed his eighty-eighth year on the 19th 
of September, had a aunt who died at the age of one 
hundred and six, in the = 1789, having lived in the reign 
of Ubaries II. The late Lord Lyodhburst was born in Mass- 
achusetts, when that State was « British colony and before 
the Republic existed ; yet he lived to see the 1868 ; and 














the New World. J.G. W. 
Obituary. 





— S —At 35 Sackville-street, Colonel! Thomas Martin, 

of 20th Bengal Native Inf., and Presidency Paymsster.—In 
the ascent of diont Blanc, by the fall of an avalanche, Heary Ark- 
wright Capt. 87th Regt., Aide-de-Camp to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ir —aAt Coolderry, Ireland, the seat of his brother-in-law, 
Sir George Forster, , Lieut.-Col. George Ponsonby Hume. 








to witness the return of the Prince of Wales from bis visit to | issued 


At Chatham, from the effects of an accident, John Shapely | 2®** 








in H.M.’s 6th Regt. of Ft.—At Bathurst, River Gambia, of 
fever, Staff-Surgeon George Calvert.—Near Maiden 

Sir William Robert Sydney, K.B.—At Bath, tee ©. Lewis, 
Esq., late of the 234 Royal Welsh Fusiliers.—At 4 Ryder-street, 8t. 
James's, Lieut.-Col. J. R. J. Coles.—At ton, George - 
burn Greetham, Esq , aged 74, for many years jay J Judge-Ad- 
vocate of H.M.’s Fleet.—At Shaikboodur, near Dera Ismail Khan, 
Punjab, Henry Gibson, Lieut. 11th Regt. Bombay Native Infantry, 
and Acting Assistant-Commissioner in H.M.’s Civil Service.—At 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, Henry Hersee, Esq., late of H.B.M.’s Coast 
Guard Department, Admiralty.—At Erith, Jobn Hall, ., for- 
merly Ordnance Storekeeper and Barrackmaster of Bt. ena. 


Arup. 

Tue Mititary Prisons.—Lieut.-Col. Hend , inspect 
general of military prisons, in a report just issued, says that 
during the last year a further advance was effected towards the 
object of making a military prison a place of hard labour. Nine 
bours and 45 minutes each day are now spent in hard laboar, of 
which three hours are at shot drill, and in addition to this an 
hour and a half in the evening is spent in oakum-picking, except 
by those prisoners who are entitled by their promotion to the 
higher classes to atiend echool. As to numbers, the prisoners in 
confinement last year were 6390, as against 5470 in the previous 
year. The principal increase is among soldiers whose serviees 
were from seven to fourteen years, of whom 2166 were sentenced 
in 1865, against 1325 in the preceding year; indeed, it may be 
remarked that the increase of commitments among this class of 
soldiers has been steadily progressive from 335 in 1859, to 2166 
in 1865. At Gosport and at Devonport the system of employing 
first-class prisoners on out-door work has been pushed as far as 
possible, but nowhere are there the same facilities as at Alder- 
shot for this beneficial employment of the prisoners’ labour. 
The conduct of the prisoners has been good, and the general 
state of the military prisons is satisfactory. 








Miss Shaw Stewart and eight attendant lady nurses from the 
Royal Military Hospital at Netley, recently took up quarters in 
the Female [ufirmary at Woolwich, and for some daye performed 
a portion of the day duties at the Herbert General Hospital, at- 
tending on the invalid soldiers, dispensing dicines, &c. The 
inmates complain, however, that they are unnecessarily deprived 
of the privilege of having their wants attended to by nurses of 
their own sex provided by the ‘well-organised Army Hospital 
Corps, to whom they have been accustomed ; and it appears to 
be generally considered tbat the introduction of the lady nurses 
is an innovation from which no benefit can possibly be derived. 
It is stated that the number of patients in the Herbert Hospital 
amounted to about 300, and that 19 in 20 had been understood 
to have expressed a dislike to the attendance of female nurses 
being thrast upon them contrary to their desire. ——The further 
test of one of the 64-pounder rifle guns constructing on Mr. 
Fraser’s plan, as suggested by Colonel Campbell, superiaten- 
dent of the Royal gun factories at Woolwich, for testing the ex- 
terior or jacket of the gun, has been completed in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner actording to the usual systematic proof. 
During the whole course of the experiments the outer jacket of 
wrought iron bad to sustain the brunt of the explosion, as the 
inner tube had been worn,and split in three places by the severe 
test to which it had been formerly applied. Notwithstanding, 
however, the inner tube and muzzle of the gua were simply 
blown forward a few yards, the trunnions and outer jacket re- 
maining in the carriage uninjured and fit for farther use. As 
the gun was doomed to destruction, to prove its extreme power 
of endurance, the experiment was carried out with the usual 
caution in the bursting cell, but the nature of the rupture of the 
gun was such that had no caution been observed, and the gun- 
ners had remained at the gun, no injury could have been sus- 
tained. The manner in which the gun gradually gave way is 
held to be a satisfactory proof of its superiority. The repair of 
the gun in aa yoy - of the experiment, which was easily 
practicable by the insertion of a new tube, was. not adopted, us 
the object was to test the endurance and safety of the gun with a 
split tube. The gun has fired upwards of 2,200 rounds.——The 
War Department, acting on the results of the recent ordoance 
experiments at Shoeburyness in this country, and at Fortress 
Monroe in America, have decided to alter the constraction of the 
forts at Spithead from a combination of granite and iron to one 
composed of iron alone of the most massive character.——Mr. 
Snider, the inventor of the needle-gun adopted by the Govern- 
ment, died in destitute circumstances. His system was not adopted 
until after eight years of labour and heavy expenditure on his 
part, and when the pecuniary claims came to be eettled last 
June, the sum Le had set down for expenditure and services was 
cut down by the Government and the Minister for War from 

2,700 to £1,000, the whole of which went over directly to his 


creditors. 
Navy. 


Admiralty orders have been received by Mr. Ladd, master 
shipwright at Wcolwich,to commence the removal of the up- 
per deck of Her Majesty’s ship Repulse, with the view to her 
being converted into an iron-cased fri after Mr. Reed’s 
newly-adopted system. The [epulse was intended to carry 
81 guns armament, to be of 3,716 tons, and to have engines of 
800-horse power. She has been lying in an unfinished state 
upwards of four years. Nevertheless, the timbers, which are 
partially of Indian oak, are said to be as sound as when laid 
down.——On the 16th ult., the workmen of Chatham dock- 

k commenced preparing No. 3 dock, and laying down the 
blocks for building the iron-clad turret-ship Monarch, 6, 5,100 
tons, 1,100 horse power, the work of clearing the deck of the 
accumulations of mud and sand formed ng the construc- 
tion of the coffer-dam at the entrance having been completed. 
A number of mechanics have also commenced taking to 
pieces the Keel plates of the Monarch, which were temporarily 
put r in the ey ae = ee dock, in readiness 
for being refitted in dock.——An Admiralty order 
received at Chatham directs that principal naval officers ap- 
pointed to naval civil establishments for limited periods are 
in future to be allowed to draw furniture, exclusive of articles 
of glass, plate, &c., from the dockyard stores to the extent of 
£330,——There are now building, or under orders to be 
built, 26 new ——— of war. The estimated 
expenditure of the bulls of these vessels from April 1st last to 
March 31, 1867, is £256,632.——The return moved for by Mr. 
Laird, relating to iron-plated ships and batteries, has been 

. It appears that there are thirty peed pare i 
efloat,and four building. The ron are 
Erebus, Terror, Thu and — It is —— 
that Captain K. — now in command of Her 
*s ship Constance, will sueceed Preedy, at Sheer- 
wey 4 Medway, in the 
port with Ad- 
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—At Baldon Ho: near Oxford Charles Dyke, At 
8t. Helier, Jersey, Capt. Archibald ennedy Johnson, formerly 


of Malta Prison : V. L, Cameron to Stier ; Masters: W. 
H. Worsfold to Cumberland. ; 
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New Publications. 


If New Eagland were America, as the denizens of that 
moral locality appear to think, the critical reproach that there 
is no such thing here as an American literature, would be false. 
As New England, however, is not America, but, on thecontrary, 
only the smallest and bleakest corner of it, the reproach is not 
wholly without truth. There have been, and are, contribu- 
tions to an American literature, as the novels of Cooper, for 
instance, the historian, ia a sense, of the heroes of the Revo- 
lution, and the Red men; the romances of Simms, who was 
a sort of Cooper for the South and Southwest; the tales and 
legends of Hawthorne, who was penetrated with the weird 
and imaginative elements of the old Puritans; and, later, the 
Biglow Papers of Prot. Jathes Russell Lowell,of which Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields have just published the second series. 
The Bijlow Papers bear the same relation to American litera- 
ture that the songs of Burns do to that of England. The lan- 
guage in which Burns wrote is spoken in Great Britain, but 
it is not English. It is a dialect, a Doric dialect, his admirers 
would probably say, of the noble English tongue. So the 
language of the Biglow Papers is not English, but a dialect 
thereof,an American dialect, or, to speak more exactly, a 
dialect of New England, its peculiarities being confined to cer- 
tain classes and districts therein. In other words it is Yankee. 
There is no great novelty in that, one might think, calling to 
mind Judge Haliburton’s Sum Slick, and the numberless 
Yankee plays which it has probably been his misfortune to 
see. But he would be mistaken, for both Sam Slick, and these 
plays, from the American Cousin backward, are alike super- 
ficial caricatures of Yankee character and speech, which have 
found, so far, only one who has thoroughly appreciated and 
faithfully interpreted them—Prof. Lowell, or, perhaps we 
ought to say, his alter ego, Hosea Biglow, who is, what some 
other New England versifier once pretended to be—the pea- 
sant poet. The publication of the first series of the Biglow 
Papers whose origin was due to the Mexican War, which was 
condemned by the moral sense of New England,was as much an 
epoch in the literature of New England as the publication of Em- 
erson’s Essays, or Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. Hosea Biglow 
was a creation of genius. There was genius, too, in the words 
which were put into his mouth, and genius of a rare order, 
for while other of the American poets might have conceived 
such a character, assuredly no one but Prof. Lowell could 
have made him unbosom himself naturally—“ to the manor 
born.” Long familiarity with it on the part of the present 
writer enables him to testify to the correctness of Prof. Low- 
ell’s Yankee dialect, even to the slightest shade of sound and 
meaning. It is so idiomatic, so unique, that one needs to 
have been where it is in daily use to appreciate it thorough- 
ly. Like the first series of the Biglow Papers, the second one 
was the resu& of war,and uahappily one much nearer home 
—the late dreadful civil strife, certain incidents and epochs of 
which are reflected therein with a deal of plain sense and 
homely humour, and an occasional injustice, as it seems to 
us, which may have been, and perbaps was, a part of the 
original design. At any rate we hope so; for while we have 
no desire to see Prof. Lowell faithless to his own section, we 
could wish him to rise above what is petty and temporary in 
its likes and dislikes, 

“ Nor to party give up what was meant for mankind.” 

We cannot be expected to admit the entire justice of his stric- 
tures on the Zrent affair, as discussed in Mason and Slidell ; a 
Yankee Idyll, and particularly in the prefatory letter by the 
Rev. Homer Wilbur, A.M., where for several pages together 
the indignation of Prof. Lowell, jocular and otherwise, makes 
him drop the clerical mask and write in his own person. Not 
to touch further, however, on the strictly American element 
in these remarkable productions, let us commend heartily 
Prof. Lowell’s Introduction as an admirable specimen of phi- 
lological gossip and dissertation, learned.and full without being 
dry, and entertaining without being flippant. He proves what 
we have long believed, that most of the so-called Yankee locu 
tions were native to the Mother country one or two hundred 
years ugo, and are to be found in the works of its oldest and best 
writers ; in other words that Old England is extant to-day in 
New England, entertaining somewhat different notions, it 
must be owned, and drawling more through its nose, which 
is keen on the scent for abuses, as is still the case at home. 
One thing we cannot forgive Prof. Lowell, and that is the 
many changes and additions which he bas made in, and to, 
his famous little lyric, Tie Courtin’. In our way of thinking 
he bas spoiled it. 

Mesers. Ticknor and Fields have also published what we 
suppose we should likewise consider specimens of American 
literature—Mr. Whittier’s Maud Muller, and Mr. Longfellow’s 
Evangeline, both illustrated, the former by Mr. J. W. Hen- 
neseey, the latter by Mr. F. O. C. Darley. It is impossible for 
8 critic to determine which of the productions of a contempo- 
rary will be received with favour and cherished by posterity : 
nevertheless, we venture to think that if anything that Mr. 
Whittier has written lives, and we see no reason why many 
of his poems should not, it will be Maud Muller, the theme of 
which, though pertiaent to our own land and time, is com- 
mon to all ; while its execution is almost perfect, belonging 
to none of the prevailing schools of poetry, spasmodic, didac- 
tic, or what not besides. It is a simple story, told in good, 
plain English, and as such can never be out of date. The 
same remark will apply to the illustrations of Mr. Hennessey, 
which belong to no particular school of art, so far as we can 
judge, certainly to none of the extreme schools of the day, as 
those of Millais and Rossetti in drawing, and the Dalziel 
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brothers in engraving, being plain, simple, honest, designs 
such as the poem required. There are twelve of them in all, 
the best being the little vignette of the well on the title page ; 
the figure of Maud Muller raking in the hay field ; the figures 
of Maud and the Judge on the fourth page ; the repeat of the last 
on the sixth page; and the group of playing children on the 
ninth pege. The engravers of these designs, Messrs. Anthony, 
Marsh, and Davis, have done themselves credit, and we can 
honestly congratulate them upon their work. Altogether the 
illustrated Maud Muller is a success. Hvangeline is probably 
the most popular of all Mr. Longfellow’s single poems, its 
story, which has considerable interest of a quiet sort, bringing 
it within the sympathies of a large class of readers. Its suc- 
cess was rather owing to the subject, we have always thought, 
than to Mr. Longfellow’s treatment of it, which has the meri 

of simplicity and directness, like most that he has written, 

apd has no otber that we have been able to discover. As a 
specimen of English hexameters Heangeline falls far below 
Kingsley’s Andromeda, and Clough’s Bothie of Toper-na- Vuo- 
lich. Whether the measure can be successfully transplanted 
into English, we have our doubts ; at any rate it has not been 
yet, despite the sundry little slips which certain of our ambi- 
tious poets have insisted upon setting out in their hot-houses. 
There is no reason, that we can see, why the attempt should 
have been made, since the measure itself is not only foreign to 
the genius of our language, but really much less effective than 
many of those which it already possesses. With such a 
choice of measures as may be found in the best English poets, 
especially blank verse, the instrument of widest scope in the 
hands of its masters, there is not only no need of, but no room 
for, the hexameter in English verse. We doubt whether Mr. 
Longfellow would have made it the;measure of Hoangeline, had 
it not been the measure of Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, 
after which Hrangeline was more or less modelled. It is a cu- 
rious circumstance, by the way, that no English poet who 
could write good blank verse, has ever meddied witb hex- 
aineters, the solitary specimen in the Laureate’s last volume, 
and the passage or two of Matthew Arnold's, given by him in 
his lectures On Translating Jlomer, being the only exception 
we can at present recal. It is true that Kingsley and Clough 
have written hexameters, but it is equally true that they have 
not written good blank verse. Neither has Mr. Longfel- 


low, unless it be in his translation of Dante, which we 
suppose we shall soon see. Lvangeline is a pretty poem, 
however, in spite of its jolting and lumbering mea- 
sure, and, what is more to the purpose just now, 


is popular enough to be illustrated by Mr. Darley. We 
can conceive of a betier artist than he, just as we 
can conceive of a greater poet than Mr. Longfellow, 
but for the object in view, which we take to have 
been the making of a popular illustrated edition of a 
popular poem, he was probably as good a man as could 
have been selected, having some of the best qualities of the 
poet he was to illustrate, as, grace, facility, tenderness, mas- 
tery of his art as far as it goes, and a pretty clear understand- 
ing of his limitations. We desire to speak well of Mr. Darley 
for what he has done (the illustrator of Margaret is no com- 
mon artist), and if we praise his present designs less warmly 
than we could wish, it is because we think them less merito- 
rious than many of his earlier drawings. Our quarrel with him 
isnot so much that he does not do good work, as because he 
does not do better; that he could, if he would draw less, and 
think more, we feel certain. As it is he strikes us as being a 
clever, but by no means conscientious designer ; one who is 
content to do as he has done over and over again, rather 
than attempt anything new. For his ten illustrations to 
Eovangeline,—they are well drawn, like all that he does, and 
informed throughout by a spirit of elegance and sweetness, 
but, with the exception of the night-view of the river, facing 
the ninety-third page, they are not new atall. We have seen 
Evangeline before, or some sweet little lady like her; we are 
familiar with the old reaper in the harvest fieldto whom she 
offers the flagon of home-brewed ale; and as for Basil, the 
Blacksmith, he has shoed Mr. Darley’s horses for the last 
ten or fifieen years. We know the pair of stout oxen which 
drew the household stuff of the Acadian women to the sea 
shore ; and we have often followed in the trail of the Indians 
who guided Basil and Evangeline in their long search after 
Gabriel. There is such a thing as seeing too much even of our 
oldest friends, in art as well as in life, and when that time ar- 
rives we are perhaps a liltle unjust tothem. That we may 
not be so to those whom Mr. Darley introduced to us in times 
past, we will close Heangeline, and sayno more about it, ex- 
cept that it is a charming little quarto which will probably 
lie, before the Holidays are over, on half the centre tables in 
the land. 


There is a kind of man who makes no pretensions to being 
& traveller, yet who can give you 4 spirited and life-like pic- 
ture of the lands he has visited, and the people he has met. 
There is also a kind of writer who makes no pretensions to 
being an author, yet who can do more with his pen than 
many who have followed authorship all their lives. Such a 
writer,and such a man, is Mr. J. Ross Browne, whose last 
work, An American Family in Germany, has lately been pub- 
lished by the Harpers. We have encountered Mr. Browne 
before, first in his Yusef,a capital book on tne East, and, 
later, in hi’ Crusoe’s Island, a series of sketches of South Ame- 
rican travel, but never before have we eucountered him with 
so much pleasure to ourselves. We have read a good deal 
about Germany from first to last, now in the shape of 
homely little fictions, and now in the shape of books of tra- 
vel, mostly of a very serious order. The best comic volume 





on Germany that we are acquainted with is Up the Rhine, 
which is as unfair to the Germans, their admirers say, as apy 
thing can well be,even from the pen of a humorist like 
Hood. That there is much that is laughable in the Germans 
—laughable, that is, from the English and American stand: 
point, is true ; but it is likewise true that there is much more 
that is excellent,—a general simplicity end kindness of heart ; 
contentedness in the midst of poverty as well as riches; a 
sweet, true, tender feeling of home aud its sacredness; a sort 
of odd, but delightful childhood, in short, which has long 
since died out elsewhere. This Hood could not perceive, 
sick, suffering Briton that he was, but this Mr. Browne does 
perceive, probably because he is a well and jolly American. 
Be this as it may, it is all set down in his book, which is as 
honest and hearty as it is clear and amusing, which is saying 
a great deal. Besides narrating his sojourn in Germany, Mr. 
Browne treats us to A Whirl through Algeria, and A Visit to 
the Salt-mines of Wieliczka, to neither of which have we yet 
found time to accompany him. His volume purports to be 
illustrated by himself, which means, we suppose, that he 
made drawings for it, which some more accomplished artist 
has worked over. So at least we infer from seeing attached toa 
number of the illustrations, the well-known initials of Mr. H. 
L. Stephens. —— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Jennie June’s American Cookery Book. By Mrs. J. C. Croly. 

-.. The American News Company. —A First Latin Reading 
Book. By Wm. Smith, LL.D. The Great Kebeilion. By 
John Minor Botts.——— Kissing the Rod. A novel. By Edmund 
Yates . Harper ani Brothers ——-—The American Card Player. 
——The Book of Household Pets ——Atbletic Sports tor Boys. 
—Lady me or the Rejected Inheritance. A novel. By 


J. F. Smith....Dick and Fitzgerald ———The Southern Coun- 
ties’ Register and Directory....Zondon ; Longman and Co. 


Our Artist in Peru. By Geo. W. Carieton.——Laus Veneris, 
and other Poems and Ballads. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 











.... Carleton ———How New York City is Governed. By James 
Parton. . Ticknor and Fields.——Biackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine.... Leonard Scott & Co. 
onmigpnnipnepien 
Hine Acts. 


THE ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY. 


The above association gave, on Wednesday last, two pri- 
vate views of the pictures now on exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design for the benefit of the fund. There was a 
tolerably large attendance, in the afternoon, of members of 
the press, artists and critics, and the general impression 
seemed to be that this, the second exhibition held by the sv- 
ciety, is a much more attractive one than any thet have pre- 
ceded it. We shall hereafter give a detailed review of the 
pictures, most of which are contributions from American 
artists, though there are in the galleries several from the 
easels of English artists of note, and many bold and clever 
water-colour drawings and eketches, chiefly of the English 
school. The trans-Atlaptic piciures are all the property of 
private individuals, by whom they have been lent in aid of 
the objects of the society. 

In the evening there was a large and fashionable throng as- 
sembled at the galleries, for the purpose of inspecting them 
before they are thrown open to the public. The crowd was 
so great, indeed, and the influx so incessant, that but few 
glimpses of the works of art upon the walls could be obtained, 
Nevertheless, as a conversazione, where art matters forméd the 
leading topic, the occasion, as usual, was a very pleasant one, 
and gave promise that the exhibition is going to be a suc- 
cess. 





NEW PICTURES. q 

Many excellent pictures by leading artists of the Eurepean 
schools have lately been consigned to Mr. Kacediler, at the 
Goupil gallery, where they are now on exbibition. Among 
these one of the most striking, perhaps, is Koauss’s large 
composition of a rustic wedding procession. To the left of 
the picture there is a mass of ancient buildings, from an arch- 
way in which a crowd of peasants in the picturesque costume 
of provincial France, emerges into the open fields. Rosy girls 
are walking arm-in-arm with stalwart young men, all talking 
and laughing joyously. The procession is headed by three 
musicians, two tumbling boys, and ao accidental flock of 
geese. Character is the strong point of this picture, as it is, 
indeed, of most of the works of this artist that we have 
seen. Gérome’s “Assyrian Shepherd” we like less than his 
“ Muezzin,” exhibited with the French and Flemish pictures 
last year. The horse on which the shepherd is mounted has 
too much of the “ noble war steed’’ about him to be strictly 
a type of his class. The throng of goats and the camel loum- 
ing through the sandy haze are painted with great power.— 
Tissot’s picture called “‘The Last Walk” is tainted, strongly, 
with the affectations by which the works of Henri Leys are 
so sadly marred. The cubject appears to be a passage from 
Faust, and is treated in the pre-Raphaelite manner. There is 
a reduced copy here of Cabanei’s picture of the “ Floreptine 
Poet,” painted by the artist, himself. The photograph from 
the original picture is well-known, probably, to many of our 
readers, and it contains the best points of the work, which 
lie chiefly in the composition and grace of the figures. Credit 
is due to Paul Soyer for a clever little domestic scene,—an 
old man employed in culinary operations, assisted by a little 
girl, at whose feet a pair of pet rabbits are watching for vege- 
table shreds. In the “ Wedding Eve,” by Dieffenbach, there 
is much good imitative painting, and yet, to our way of 
thinking, there is too great « predominance of the stadio in 
the whole scene. Compte-Calix, in his “Departure of the 
Swallows,” has achieved a bit of rich colour in working out a 
pretty idea. Unless our memory deceives us, we have some- 





where seen an engraving of this picture. The large, hazy, 
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picture by Merle, called the “ Angel’s Offering,” is a compo- j 


sition from a Scriptural subject, rendered in the flowing, if 
somewhat severe, manner. Gude’s pictures, of which there are 
several in the collection, are chiefly of marine subjects, and 
have a certain weird fascination about them which this artist, 
notwithstanding some eccentricities of manner, knows how 
to infuse. A smal) moorland scene, with sheep, by J. Pey- 
rol Bonheur, is a gem of its kind. Far inferior to it, though 
four or five times as large, is a picture of sheep and goats by 
Verboeckhoven, painted thirty years ago. There is merit in a 
little picture by N. T. Collin, representing a character of the 
rustic Italian type asleep upon a stone bench, while a com- 
rade tickles his face with a blade of grass; and much excel- 
lence is also to be discerned in Marsand’s picture of boys 
making a fire upon a wild, moory piece of ground, and a wo- 
man with a bundle of sticks upon her back. These are but a 
few of the pictures now to be seen inthe Goupil gallery, 
which is well worthy of a visit from all whoare interested 
in art. 





ART NOTES. 

Mr. Louis Lang is now busily engaged in making arrange 
ments for his school of art for ladies, which will probably 
open about the first of December, at his new studio, corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-eight street. In addition to drawing 


. and painting, Mr. Lang proposes also to impart instruction in 


the artof harmony and musical composition—a branch in 
which he is quite competent to educate. 

The art gallery of Mr. 8. P. Avery, which was closed dur- 
ing a portion of the summer, has again been thrown open to 
the public, with several new attractions, to which additions 
will be made from time to time, during the season. 

Mr. Walker, who, since the close of the war, has been en- 
gaged upon battle-pieces, is now at work upon a very large 
one representing the decisive charge at the battle of Gettys- 
burg. The picture is about twenty feet by ten, and the main 
points of it are from sketches made upon the field. 

The famous picture of the “Horse Fair,” by Rosa Bon- 
heur, has, we understand, passed out of the hands of Mr. 
Wright, of West Hoboken, by whom it was lent for exhibi- 
tion with the National Academy pictures seme years ago. 
Mr. Wright’s collection, which is rich in works by many of 
the most eminent artists of Europe and America, has been 
purchased, we believe, by Mr. Derby. 

A large picture by Mr. Noble, an artist of 5t. Louis, has 
lately arrived in this city, and will probably be placed on view 
ia the gallery of the Academy of Design, with the Artists’ 
Fund exhibition, which will bave opened while these notes 
are in the press. It is a composition representing a sale 
of slaves in a public +quare, and contains a great many 
figures. 

Mr. James Hart is at work on several pictures of scenery 
among the Connecticut bills and dales, where be bas passed 
most of the summer months, and from which he has lately 
returned with a great variety of bold and graphic sketches, 
painted in oil. 

Mr. Launt Thompson has just finished a marble bust ot 
great merit—a portrait of the late Mr. Thomas Tileston, for- 
merly a resident of this city. This work bas been executed 
tor Mrs. Hemmenway, of Boston, Mr. Tileston’s daughter. 

Mr. William Hart has lately returned to the city from 
Maine, with many sketches of the varied and pleasant scenery 
of thet region, the pictures to be made from which will keep 
him io full employment during the coming winter. 

We have seen, within a few days, in the studio of Mr. R. 

Gignoux,a brilliant picture showing the strikmg contrast dis- 
played by an American autumnal landscape when partially 
shrouded ia a veil of early snow. 
There is now to be seen in the studio ot Mr. Jerome Thomp- 
sop, in the old Dodworth building, a large picture of strising 
scenery among the mountains of Vermont. Mansfield Moun- 
tain—so well known to tourists in that region—is the prinei- 
pal object in the picture, and beyond this there rolis a sea of 
mountain tops stretching mistily away to where we discern a 
gleam of the waters of Lake Champ! Mr. Thomp is 
now engaged upon a smaller picture of scenery in the same 
district. . 

The Jarge picture on which Mr. Edwin Forbes has been 
engaged for some time past, embodying an episode in the late 
war, is now nearly finished, and is intended for exhibition, 
we believe, at the Paris exposition of next year. 

Mr. Constant Mayer, w ‘:ose pictures of “ Consolation,” and 
“ Love’s Melancholy,” must be fresh in the recollection of 
many of our readers, has just returned ‘rom Europe, and is 
again at work in his studio. 








FROUDE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. 


Mr. Froude’s History has two good characteristics. It is 
based on a thorough scrutiny of the original authorities from 
which alone trustworthy history can be , and it is 
animated by keen liberality of thought, including a more per- 
fect appreciation of religious liberty than was in the mind of 
either of the contending parties in that great religious strug- 
gle which it forms part of bis undertaking to describe. His 
opinions will now and then be displeasing to a narrow ortho- 
doxy, but liberal and enlighteued orthodoxy will be thankful 
for the breadth of thought and depth research that he 
brings to a wholesome nineteenth century revival of the study 
of sixteenth centary action. The three great centuries of mo- 
dern history are the fourteenth, the sixteenth, and the nine- 
teenth, and the business of the nineteenth—which it is doing 
pretty actively—is to carry on the reforming labours of the 
sixteenth from the date of the break down of that long period 
of political and religious stagnation which came to an end 


in the t French revolution. The work of our century is 
done, therefore, by men who, like Mr. Froude, dare think for 





themselves, but not without seeking to base opinions on as 
thorough knowledge as they can obtain. Mr. Froude is among 
our bravest pioneers, and io this bistury he is manfully at 
work upon his clearings. 

His new volumes, opening with the murder of Darnley, pro- 
ceed to show what was said and thought of it at the time 
from day to day. The common voice in Ejinburgh at once 
accused the Queen and Bothwell, and the question, that might 
have died away had it been only of a famiiy murder, no rare 
event in Scotland in that rough aud unsettled time, acquired 
promipent importance, because, in the great religious contro- 
versy, Mary Stuart was a foremost object of ecntention. Whe- 
ther Eogland should be Protestant or Catholic seemed to de- 
pend upon whether or not Mary Siuart should be heir to the 
Crown worn by Queen Elizabeth. Darnley, an English snb- 
ject, stood next to Mary Stuart in the line of succession. Her 
marriage with him was valued by the great Catholic powers 
a8 an assurance for the future. Only afractiou of the English 
Catholics, believing what they wished to be the truth, diasent- 
ed from the general impression that Mary Stuart was a party 
to the murder of her husband. Tbe Spanisn Ambassador, De 
Silva, could only report to King Philip the general opinion, 
and say it was scarcely conceivable, and add, “ Should it so turn 
out to have been, she will lose many friends, and the restora- 
tion of the Catholic faith in this realm through her instrumen- 
tality will bave become more difficult.” Queen Elizabeth, in 
speaking to De Silva, dwelt upon every point in the story 
that seemed to be in Mary’s favour. Elizabeth sent to her 
cousin, by Sir John Killigrew, a generous letter of advice and 
warping, of which Mr. Froude gives us the text, and 
urged that Bothwell should be put upon his trial. Bur with 
the first talk of his trial went the knowledge that Bothwell 
was already chosen to be the King’s successor. He had a 
wife already, but difficulty on that score was easily to be got 
ovef. The divorce was being hurried forward; Lady Both- 
well herself being alarmed into suing for it, and the plea for it 
* was found in Bothweil’s own iniquities,” The mock trial 
was in all its details a manifest and insolent evasion. Even 
the women in the Graes-market rose when the Queea passed, 
crying—* God save your Grace, if ye be sackless of the King’s 
death—of the King’s death.” 

Then came the mock seizure of the Queen by Bothwell, at 
Almond Bridge, and ber connivance at his rape upon her, 
as to which there is abundant evidence of the truth of the 
Spanish Ambassudor’s report to his master that “all had 
been arranged beforehand, that the Queea, when the mar- 
riage was completed, might pretend that she had been forced 
into consent.” ‘The divorce of Bothwell and his public mar- 
riage to Mary Stuart, at which not a single nobleman was 
present, very quickly followed. 

Mr. Froude continues to tollow this thread of his history to 
Mary Stuart's abdication, the coronation of the young Prince 
James, Murray’s Regency, and Bothwell’s escape to Den- 
mark, 

Then the great European Catholic and Protestant question, 
that bad been in sight during the whole course of the Mary 
Stuart narrative, becomes'the foremost interest. The Puritans 
declared the bishops to be “imps of Antichrist.” The Church 
of England to the Puritan was Romanism, to the Romanist 
was echism. The Reformation had beeu trampled out in 
Spain and Italy. In France there was a short lull in the 
strugule. Lo the Netherlands the Duke ot Alva was leading 
the Spaniards to overwhelm both liberty and heresy. In 
England indications were strong that there might arise a 
civil war of creeds like that in France. The murderof Darn- 
ley had unsettled expectation of the succession of Mary Stuart 
to the English throne, and revived old uncertainties. Leices- 
ter was pot without hope. The Council favoured Charies of 
Austria, and Catherine de Medici, alarmed at this, renewed 
her offer of Charles LX. Mr. Froude displays with much ful- 
ness all detail of the negotiation concerning the Austrian 
marriage. Then, in the midst of a Protestant panic stirred by 
Leicester came news that Philip of Spain had sailed for the 
Low Countries, and was coming to Eogland on his way. Of 
Philip, at this time, Mr. Froude writes that his anxiety “ for 
the restoration of the authority of Rome, great as it legitimate- 
ly was, was not so great as his desire to maintain a firm aad 
moderate Government in England ; and Elizabeth might have 
remained in her own creed, undisturbed by interference from 
the Catholic Powers, if the internal peace had not been brok- 
en by discontents$of which religion was but the secondary 
cause.’” 

Here Mr. Froude’s faith in the professions of State papers 
seems to us rather to cloud his reading of the facts of history. 
But there is much interest in the following passage, which we 
take, with Mr. Froude’s appended comment, from a despatch 
of De Silva to Philip, writtea in January, 1568. The Queen 
mentioned to the Spanish Ambassador reports she had beard 
of a league for the settlement of religion : 

“The story was,” she said, “that as soon as order had 
been restored in France, your Majesty, the Emperor, and the 
French King iatended to send a formal deputation to her, to 
request her to give up her =—T and return to communion 
with Rome; to say that she had no right to make herself 
singular; that while Eugland remained in schism, the rest of 
Europe would never be at peace; and that if she refused to 
consent, they would be forced to take arms against her, and 
make over her crown to some other person.” 

“She did not think this likely,” she said, “ but if they tried 
any such game they would find that she knew how to defend 
herself.” She spoke with as much syirit as if the danger was 
already at ber door. 

“I told ber it was all baseless nunsense—your Majesty 
was her good friend, and would never be anything else, un- 
less she herself gave occasion for it, wnich [ was sure she 
would notdo. Your Majesty did not covet other Prince’s do- 
minions, least of all bers.” 

“It was not pretended,” she replied, “that your Majesty 
aimed at anything beyond restoring the old religion. No 
yo ard reason, she was well aware, Would so far influence your 

ajesty.” 

2 I eaid everything I could think of to quiet her. Your Ma- 
jesty, | reminded her, had shown iu all your actions that the 
chief object ot your life was to resist the Turks, the common 
enemy of Christendom, and to be able to give account to God 
and the world of the countries which God had commiited to 
your special charge. You meddled nowhere else, and had no 
wish to cause trouble and disturbance among your neighbours’ 
subjects. This had beea the uniform practice both of your 
Majesty and your predecessors, and I told her as her friend 
that she t not to lend her ears to any such idle slanders. 
Especially, I trusted she would take no ill-considered step 
which might compel your Majesty to change your attitude 
towards her. She should not jet herself be misled by those 
who made it their business to stir up sedition and move rebel- 
lion against Princes. I assured her positively that your Ma- 
jesty would never injure her, or allow her to be injured. As 

her religion, the Catholic Princes were not without good 





to her religion, 
hopes of her. Your Majesty, for the love which you bore 





towards her, desired naturally to see her adopt what you be- 
lieved to be the true creed; but your Majesty was not the 
keeper uf her conscience, and you would not expose yourself 
to the inconveniences which would arise from the dissolution 
of your alliance with England. 

hen he received de Silva’s account of the conversation, 
he approved with undisguised emphasis of all which had been 
said in his mame. “ He was,” he said, “ and he always would 
be, the sincere friend of that poor Princess, who he trusted 
would at no distant period returao to her senses, and for whose 
conversion he would never cease to iabour.”’ 

In the next chapter be continues the political narrative of 
the affairs of Scotland and of Mary Swart. Elizabeth, he 
says, Was tortuous in dealing with a simple question be- 
cause of her “ theories of the rights of sovereigns and the 
intellectual enjoyment of bandling a difficult subject artifi- 
cially.” “The Queen of Scots was to be accused and not 
accused, acquitted and not acquilte’, restored and not re- 
storei. So many objections could be urged against any one 
course, that she thought to neutralize them by adopting all 
at once.” This chapter ends with the cancelling of the 
York Commission and the summons of all parties to Lon- 
don. Mary Stuart had appealed to the Spanish Minister 
for help trom the kivg of Spain, and Don Francis de Alava 
wrote to Cayas, Philip’s secretary, to plead for her. “He 
was a great prince, and in the service of God, and consider- 
ing the present condition of the world, his Majesty might 
overlook her faults and accept ber as sound.” 

With an estimate of that “ present condition of the world” 
opens bis next chapter. The rales of life given to man in the 
a. were at once too simple and too difficult. 

“The Reformation was the beginning of a new order of 
things. The recognition that false dogmas had for many cen- 
turies been violently intruded upon mankind—and the con- 
sequent revolt against the authority which imposed them, 
were in reality a protest acainst the dogmatic system“and an 
admission of the rights of conscience. When the visible 
unity of the Church was once broken, the multitude of opin- 
ious which ensued compelled their reciprocal toleration ; and 
the experience that men of different persuasions can live to- 
gether with mutuai advantage and mutual respect, has un- 
twisted slowly the grasp of the theological fingers from the 
human throat. The truth again begins to be felt, though as 
yet it can hardly be avowed, that religion does not consist in 
an assent to propositions; that the essence of it is something 
which is held alike by Catholic and Anglican, Arminian, Ln- 
theran, Calvinist, Samaritan, or Jew.” 

And now the interest of ‘the story rises as the perils gather. 
The people of Eogland were gathering strength. 

“ While the political and religious passions of the English 
nobility were increasing in heat and intensity, the economical 
condition of the commons was slowly improving. Thesocial 
convulsions which occompanied the earlier stages of the Re- 
formation had settled down. The state papers are no lon 
crowded with complaints of the oppreesion of the poor. e 
people could again be trusted with arms without fear that 
they would use them against the landowners, The interrup- 
tion of trade with the Low Countries permilted the yeoman 
once more to drive his plough over the pastares from which 
he had been expelled by the sheep-owners, and the prices of 
wages and food had satisfactorily adjusted themselves. The 
Flemings, who had crowded acress the Channel in tens 
of thousands, brought with them their arts and indus- 
tries, and while the fine ladies and gentlemen gfill looked to 
the East for the silks and satins in which they ffittered round 
Elizabeth, the artizans, the labourers, and the farmers were 
clothed from the looms which had been brought from Ghent 
and Bruges to their own doors. But the recovered prosperity 
was partial; the experiment of the mart at, Hamburg had 
been volerably successful; but the English merchanis and 
sailors were tempted from legitimate trade by the more pro- 
fitable occupation of privateering,and in the 14th year of 
Elizabeth, the burden of all the vessels in the kingdom which 
were engaged in ordinary commerce scarcely exceeded 50,000 
tons. The largest merchantman which sailed from the port 
of London was no bigger than a modern collier brig. In the 
harbours of Devonshire and Cornwall there were but a bun- 
dred and fifty vessels of all kinds pursuing any lawful calling, 
and the most considerable of them would have eppeared oma 
by the side of a common Channel g schooner. At a 
time when an unarmed ship could escape trom pirates in the 
open water only by being too worthless to be seized, the Eng: 
lish sailors eschewed a calling which was as dangerous as 
was ioglorious, 

“It wag fortunate for Elizabeth that our occupation was 
open to them, that the sea-going portion of her subjects were 
those in whom the ideas of the Reformation had taken the 
deepest root, and that the merchant therefore could change 
his character for that of the buccaneer with the approval of 
his conscience as well as the advantage of his purse.” 

In April, 1571, the Parliament, paying no heed to the 
Queen’s monition “not to waste their time over matters 
which did not concern them, and to avoid long speeches,” 
was hot for Puritan legislation. Mr. Pister was “ much ap- 
proved by the house” for complaining rather of waste of time 
over secular business when the cause of God was in dao- 


er 

P We must not attempt to trace this section of Mr. Froude’s 
history through all its points of leading interest. How various 
they areas indicated in the following passage, the last we will 
quote, which includes the comment upon Sir John Hawkios’s 
eatrapping of the Spaniards into betrayal to him of their de- 
signs against the liberty of England. This be did by profes- 
sions of treachery for which he contrived to obtain credit, 
and which Spanish historians, ignorant of all the details Mr. 
Froude is able to pour out from the state papers that are the 
repositories of English history, still 4 as genuine. 
the entrapping of the Spaniards Mr. says: 

“Very hateful such proceedings may seem to our readers, as 
if it were better that a Government should than to be 
driven to maintain itself by treachery. won the 
game, and therefore the tof ber side appear 
wicked. We fancy that she migbt have succeeded easily by 
fairer means, while the like doings on the otber side are passed 
Ten treachery wes but suesting eeuibaan Seeieiens of 
Yet treachery was but . The 
Scots, on the whole, held better cards than Elizabeth, and but 
for Ceeil, the Queen of 


R 


| 


Chapin’s poniard »nd Alva’s legions might have ano- 
ther complexion to English history. The Queen of Scots’ ini- 
coo wane then have stood out in the relief of 


success. 
The city would have been for Elizabeth, the moral censure 
for her more lucky rival. 
our praise and our blame are alike impertinent, for it is im- 
possible to apportion them fair) 
> -— 

A Foo.tsn Covony.—A very odd and not agreeable 
telegram has been received from Weonmarh eet Mr. 
MClure bad announced that the Government of Vancouver's 
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Island intended to petition the Queen fora Ho are gov- 
ernment, and a reciprocity treaty with the United States.— 
Failing this, “ the Queen will be solicited to arrange for the 
annexation of the colony to the United States.” We presume 
this means that the colonists will solicit this, not the Govern- 
ment, but this perpetual menace is getting tiresome.— 
There is noreason why the people of Vancouver's Island 
should not have self-government, if they like; but it takes 
two governments to make a treaty, and Her Majesty cannot 
be ordered to petition the Union to grant what this very tele- 
gram will encourage American statesmen to refuse. If an- 
pexation is the alternative to the treaty, Washington will re- 
fuse the treaty forever.—Spectator. 


A New Zotiverers.—The London 7imes says that steps 
are being taken for the reconstitution of the Zollverein, now 
to be extended to all Germany, including even, as members 
of the Northern Confederacy, the Hanseatic cities, Hamburg, 
Bremen and Lubeck. The Jimes adds that, should the new 
arrangement, as it appears probable, deprive those places of 
their privileges as free ports, the commerce of Eagland and 
the world would, by that measure, be far more seriously at- 
fected than by any real injury that the loss of independence 
may inflict on land-locked Frankfort. 

A Parts Miser.—The commissary of police of the quarter of 
the Place Vend » panied by a doctor, recently vi- 
sited the apartment of the Baroness X-—, in order to certify, at 
the request of the inmates of the house, the death of that lady, 
who was 75 years of age. The appearance of the apartment in- 
dicated extraordinary neglect. There was scarcely any furni- 
ture ; the dust of years obscured the window panes, and the pa- 
per on the wall was spotted and rotten. The place appeared to 
have been uninhabited from time immemorial, and yet the Ba- 
roness X——— had lived there for 25 years, paying an annual rent 
of 1,500f, In the bedroom, stretched upon a truckle bed, and 
partly covered with filthy rags, lay the body of the baroness, 
An examination showed that death arose from weakness caused 
by want of food. It further appears thatshe had starved herself 
wilfally ; and, indeed, in point of avarice the defunct baroness 
would have borne away the palm from Harpagon, Gosbeck , and 
other such heroes. Notwithstanding her considerable fortane, 
estimated at 50,000f. a year, she always went clothed like a beg- 
ger, and often solivited charity in the street. She lived on crusts 
ot bread, the refuse of cabbages and other vegetables, Last week 
she fell town from weakne s, while passing the door of the con- 
cierge, from want of food, but she refused to take some refresh- 
ment proposed to her, no doubt fearing that she would have to 
pay for it. She succeeded in gaining her apartment, and was 
not afterwards seea alive.—Galignans's Messenger. 





REFORM IN FUNEREAL Rrres.—A “ Guild of St. Joseph of 
Arimatbea”’ has been formed at Liverpool, by Jay members of 
the Church of England with the object of “ assisting the clergy 
in their endeavours to promote a reverent performance of the 
rites of Christian barial, aud to bring the surroundings of a fu- 
neral more in harmony with the hopeful and ever-joyous spirit 
of the office ‘for the burial of the dead.’’’ The guild under- 
takes to provide, ata very moderate cost, coffin, bier, pall, and 
everything necessary for the faneral of a deceased member, and 
to make aU arrang ts for itting the body of the de- 
parted to consecrated ground. The guild consists of members 
and associates, and is governed by a council consisting of seven 
members. Members pay an annual subscription of 5s., and as- 
sociates of 2s, 6d. 


Love’s Sacririce.—A story is told of aPrussian officer of 
cuirassiers who, previously to attending @ parade before the 
Kiog, went to visit his lady-love. During the interview his hel- 
met fell from a table, rolled into the grate,and the horsehair 
plume was frizzled off. To join his regiment and pass the King 
wearing a singed helmet and one guiltless of borse-tail was ut- 
terly impossible, and still less was it possible to absent himself 
on such a day; every shop in the city of Berlin was closed. 





Suddenly Romeo’s fair Juliet started, seized a pair of scissors, 


and in a few seconde cut off the whole of ber magnificent cheve- 
lure dorée, and with marvellous ingenaity fastened it; to the 
scorched helmet ; aad so the warrior rode past his King. 


CHILDREN.— 
The little children were in mercy sent ; 
The winning beauty of the.r happy smiles 
Is Sorrow’s antidote; their artless wiles 
Lure gladness for the wrinkled brow of Care ; 
The of life were more than we could bear, 
Had not kind Heaven the little children leat, 
Fair as the angels, and as innocent: 
They are a fount of love that faileth never — 
Oil on the waters of Life’s discontent— 
Links in Love's chain that bind fond hearts for ever— 
The blessed crown of holy wedlock’s joys— 
’ An uppolluted spring that never cloys. 
Happy that hearth and home kind Fortune btesses 
With the rich treasure of their sweet caresses. 
Joun ASKHAM. 











ried or single, how many children she bas, and other particu- 


lars concerning status and progress. A young lady of the 
class of 1861 has just written to the class secretary that she 
is not married, but that she thinks she can see a little cloud 
that arises out of the sky of the future like a man’s hand. 





Four Years’ Progress In New ZeaALAND.—Thus, not- 
withstanding a native war that had considerably retarded the 
progress of the colony, New Zealand hasin the short space of 
four years increased her population by 90 per cent., bas more 
than doubled the number of her sheep, and added fitty fold 
to her cattle. Her industry has developed itself by trebling 
the amount of her fenced acres, i.¢., acres reclaimed from the 
wilderness. She has for every 103. laid out with England in 
1861, laid out 203, in 1865, while in the space of four years she 
bas nearly trebled the value of her exports. th justice 
New Zealand can point with pride to the amount of her ac- 
counts with England, and may lay claim to being one of the 
mother country’s best customers—New Zealand Eraminer. 


Chess. 
Conpuctep sy Captain G. H. Mackenztz. 


PROBLEM, No. 930.—By G. R. Neumann. 
5 BLACK. 




















Wy 
OTA __ 
WHITE. 


White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLuTion TO PRoBLEM No. 929. 


White. Black. 
1RtoKR6 1 Anything. 
2 Mates. 





MATCH BETWEEN MBSSRS. STEINITZ AND BIRD. 
Since our last report Mr. Steinite has gained another partic, 60 
that the games oon sank, Mr, Steinitz 4, Mr. Bird 2, and drawn 
2. We give below the seventh game. 





GAME VII. 
White, Black. White. Black, 
Mr. Bird. Mr. Steinitz. Mr. Bird. Mr. 8teinitz. 

1PtoK4 PtoK3 16 KKttoQ3(c2) PtoK4 

2PtoQ4 PtoQ4 17Q Kt tks K PtoK B5 

3 QKttoB3 P tks P P ‘ 

4 Kt tks P PtoK B4 18 PtoQKt5 QtoK 

5 QKttoKt5 KBtoK2 19 QKtwK4 Somer Rs 

6 KKt to KR3 Seed B3 |20 PtoKB3 ttke K RP 

7 K BrwoQkts KttoK B3 | 21 K tks Kt Qto K R4ch 

8 Castles Castles 22 Kto Kt Q RtoQ(d) 

9 KBtksQKt Kt Ptks B BQtoK2(e) BtoKR 

lv KKtto KB4 728s v4 PtoK Kt4 P tks P, en pas, 

ll PtoQB4 toQB4 25 BtoQ Kt2 Btks Kt 

12 P tks P QtoQ BS 26 Q tks B Bto K Kt 4 

18 Pto QKRt4 Ktto K Kt5 ~& LLY B to K 6ch 

14 QKttoKBs BtoK B3 2 KttoB2 QtoR7 mates 

IS QRtwoQKt PtoK Kr4 
(a) We see no objection to playing this Kt to K R 5. 


(6) This move ought to lose the game at once. 
(c) Mr, Steinitz failed to see the opportunity his adversary’s 
last move afforded him. He should now have played Kt takes B 
ch and then Kt takes K B P remaining with a piece and a pawn 
ahead. 





A well contested game played some years ago between Herren 
Anderssen and Harrwitz. 
Paitipor’s DerEeNnce. 





. | have 


An excellent game played between Signor Dubois, the celebra- 


ted Italian player, and Count Vitzthum, of Leipzig. 


ALLGAIER GAMBIT, , 
Black, 


White. Black. White 

Mr. D. Count V. Mr. D. * Count V. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 2WPtQB6 KttoKkKt3 
2PwKB4 Ptkse? 29PtoKR5 KttoK2 
3 KttoKB3 PtoK Kkt4 30 QtoK 6 Q to K Beq 
4PtoKR4 PtoK Kt5 31 Rto K eq kK to Qsq 
5 Ktto K5 Ktto K B3 2 KttoK x6 RtoK Kt2 
6 BtoQB4 Beas 38 Rto K Kt KttksQP 
7 P tks P BtoQ3 8q (c) 
8 PtoQ4 KttoK R4 34 K tke R K tks R (d) 
9 KttoQB3(a) KttoK Kt6 | 35 KttoKBich KtoR 
10 QBtksP KttksR Fees KttoK BS 
US bet Fp QtoK BS +f 4 Kt tks B 
12 PtoK Kt3 QBtoK B4 38 K tks Kt Rto K sq 
13 KttoK 4 B tke Kt 89 QtoQ5 940% Race 
14 Q tks B Kt tks K Kt P| 40 Q tks Q (e) tks Q 
15 Btke Kt Castles 41 FtoQs K toB2 
16 BtoQ3 QtoK Kt2 42 PtoQ6 KR to Qaq 
17 BtoKB4(6) PtoK B3 48 PtoQ7 K tok 3 
18 Kttke KtP QKttoQ2 44 KtoK4 PtoQR3 
19 Castles QRto Keq 45 Kt toQ4ch Enea 
2 QtoKB5 Btks Bch oan K to K Kt eq 
21 Q tks B K to R sq 47 KttoKB5ch K to Qaq 
22 RtoKKteq RtoK Kteq | 48 Kto K 6 RtoK Kt4 
BZQtoKBS5 KtoK2 49 KttoKR6(f) Rto K Kt2 (g) 
4 PFtcQB4 KktoKeq |50 Ktks KBP RtksQP 
2% KtQB2 PtoQkt3 5L P tks R K tks P 
mt POQBS. Rw KB? 52 Kto K5, and wins. 
2A7TPtoQBS KitoKBeq 





(a) We believe this to be the strongest mode of continuing 
the attack. 
(6) In anticipation of Black’s next move. 


(c) Very prettily played, If Black play 
38 R tks R, then follows 
34 KttoK B7ch 34 K to Kt eq (best) 
35 Kt tke R dis ch 85 K toK 
36 PtoK R6ch | & Esk capesh 
37 PtoQ6 jdt 
38 Ktto K B7 ch * 38 Kto Kt eq 
39 Kttke Q P dis ch 39 K to Req 
40 P to Q BZ, and wins. 


(d) Kt tksQ kt P ch would have been stronger. 
(e) The termination is very skiltully played by Signor Du- 
bo 


ia. 
(Sf) Threatening mate. 
(g) His only move. 


OVERFLOW OF THE NiLEe.—A letter from Cairo, dated the 
26th of September, quoted in the Paris Moniteur, says :—“ The 
apprehensions created by the rapid rise of the waters of the Nile 
are, unhappily, being justified by events. We have arrived at a 
period when the falling of the waters should be noted ; bat, on 
the contrary, there has been lately a continued and iderable 
rise. The honses on the banks of the river in the suburbs of 
Boulak and Old Cairo have been invaded by the waters, and 
some portions of the quays have been destroyed. The Egyptian 
Government is displaying most praiseworthy activity in meeting 
the threatened danger. It has employed all the means in ita 
power to strengthen the dykes and to repair the banks. A care- 
fql system of supervision has beeu established,-and vessels laden 
with stone and materials are stationed at short distances ready 
for being towed to any menaced point by the tug steamers on the 
river. ony are mentioned as having occurred in Upper 

t, where the waters baye swept aw: corn heaps in the 
fie! te bordering on the veh” an 








Lorp Byron.—Among the miscellaneous articles advertie- 
ed for sale jately in London, was an antique folding writing 
table, formerly the p: y of Lord Byron. It appears to 
subsequently into the hands of the late Rey. Dr. 
Raffles, of Liverpool, a well-known collector of antiquities and 
“worshipper” of autographs and other relics, by whom the 
table is duly and formally authenticated. If it be true that the 
author’s copyright interest in his published works lasts for 
42 years after his death, as stated by Mr. Anthony Trollope in. 
his paper read the other day before the Social Science Con- 
gress at Manchester, then this year has seen the expiration of 
the copyright of Lord Byron’s works, as the poet died in 
April, 1824. It appears that, in 1709, copyright was limited to 
14 years from publication ; in 1814 the term was extended to 
28 years; and it was only in 1852 that it was extended to its 
present duration of 42 years trom publication, or tothe end of 
the author’s life, if he should chance to outlive that period. 
The late Marquis de Boissy, it may not be generally known, 
married about fifteen years ago the Countess Guiccioli, Lord 
Byron’s great friend. 





New TREATMENT oF CHo_eRa.—“ During the last ten or 
twelve days,” says the Propagateur of Lille, “ the large woollen 
establishment of MM. Diillies, Brothers, at Roubaix, bas re- 

ceived 63 cholera patients, all of which have recovered by 

thejfollowing*means : The patient is taken into a room in which 
are heat-generators. There he is stripped and wrapt up in an 

immense quantity of raw wool, until he is, 80 to speak, in a 
bath of perspiration. At # height of two yards and a half, a. 
trap is opened to let the vapour escape, 5 
The patient, however desperate his state, speedily begins to 
feel better, and the vomiting and evacuations gradually cease. 





Attxcep Lirznary Prracy.—Messrs. Don, Wiman & 
Co., who annually issue the Canada Book, are seeking to 
obtain an injunction against J. M. Brapstrerr & Son,a 
rival establishment, charging them with purloin and re- 
publishing the most important portions of that . They 
claim that there is an actual similarity between the two 
books, extending even to errors, of which there are over one 
hundred. They also state that they Jaid some traps in their 
edition, in order to detect , one being the name ofa 
town which has ao existence. It is called “ Oatario 
County, C. W.,” and contains three fictitious names, trades 
and markings. The place is purely imaginative, and was: 
never heard of before it appeared tn Dun, Wyman & Co,’s 
book in September ; yet Messrs. Bra psTREeT's book, publish- 
ed the following er contained the same place, the same 
names and the same ratings. The case is to come before the. 
Canadian Courts during the present month.—. Y. Zepress. 


THE “ WEBER” PIANO-FORTES have obtained so 
a reputation in the Musical world, that most all our first artists 
unite in calling them the dest Pianos of the present day, a fact 
which is fully proved by their being selected in preference to all 
others by the tory of New York. They are most ele- 
gant instruments, having a pure, sweet tone, full of brilliancy and 








Tue Svez CaNnaL.—Since the commencement of the works White Black. White, Black. 
202,542 cubic metres have —~: ———— _ consequently Herr A. Herr H. Herr A. Herr H. 
remain to remove 15,704,704 metres cube. number of la- 
bourers employed on the whole line is 2,200, of whom 1,500 are ore ee P tod 3 (e) Srear Ona hice 
at Chelouf, 350 in the Plain of Suez, 350 at the Quarantine. The} 3 BtoQB4{b) BtoK2 ~ 30 Kron 6 Bike k Kte 
extraction is made at Chelouf by meaas of several inclined planes| 4 P to Q 3 AttoQ BS 30 K KttoK6 K Rto K sq 
with locomotives, which present the advantage of greatly aesist- otegas KttoK BS 3L RtkeKKtP KttoQB6ch (d) 
ing labour. Eighty miners and 200 labourers are occupied in| 6PtoK R3 Castles 32 Kt Ptks Kt KtPtksP dis ch 
tiostag ay te vee. wile 3S As eee is in the line of the ca- 7 Be Os Bto K3 33 KtoR R to Q Kt 7 (e) 
nal, and’ of which the volume is 24,398 cubie metres. At the| § B to K Kt5 =e $3 Rrioh Kes zest 
present moment 13,856 metres have beea removed, so that there 10 PtoKKt3 PtoKR3 36 R to Q Bsq Se bee 
remain 10,539. The average monthly work done on this rock 1 Q Kt toga PtoK Kkt3 37 R tke R P tks R Q’s ch 
being 9.009 artiie, motves, Son.ranaste wll alll bo necessary be-/19 KttoK K4 K to R 2 38 K tks Q K to K B2 (f) 
fore it is complete} The earth-works in this place are,|13 KttoKKt2 Ktto K Kt2 |39QtoQB3 RtoK Kt sq 
£0 to vHosignificant compared wit) tbe rock : they amounted 4 Bis gs Kt tks B 40 g tks Q BP Fwgss 
to 11 cubic metres, of which 87,915 have already beentaken|15 KttoK3 PtoKB4 41 KttoKKt5 K to Kt2 
away. For some time past the recruiting of Arab labourers has | 16 Q to K 2 ores ant - 
been made with facility, and the engineers have succeeded in in-|17 Pto KR4 PtoK BS ato k ch KtoR3 

i 18 KttoQ B82 PtoKR4 43 QtoKB6 P tksQP 
ducing them to use wheelbarrows instead of coffins, which are 19 RtoK B PtoQ Kt4 “M#QtOKBT? RtoK Kt? 
much more convenient. If no obstacle should arise to distorb 9 KttoK Ba Kto Ktsq(c) |45QtoK BS KttoK Ktsq 
the recruiting, the preparatory works may be finished before the | 91 Gastles Kt toQB 4 HKttOQ4 QtoQKt2ch 
period originally fixed. 22 KtoKtsq PtoQR4 |47 K to pe QtoQR3s 

a. 23 KttoKKt5 QtoQ 2 48 KttoKB5ch F tks Kt 

Gotp anv Sriver.—For the year 1866 the aggregate gold | 24 P toQ4 KttoQR5 \% KttoKB7ch KtoR 2 
and silver products of the United States is estimated from /25 RtoKKtsq KPtksQP | 50 Rtks RK mate. 
$82,000,000 to $106,000,000. The details of the esti- | 26 QBPtksP KttoK2 \ 
mate are that will uce $25,000,000 ; tana,| (a) Herr Harrwitz’s favourite defence to the K Kt’s opening. 
$18,000,000 $16,008,000 Idanv, $17,000,000 ; Ore-| (0) This is at least as strong as the customary move of P to 
gon, + \ 7,000,000, and various other es Motes ask to Ree. 
sources $5,000,000 ; 000,000. (d) An unsound sacrifice, but one rendered almoet pulsory 

+ om, by the confined state of Black's game. 
pee sTANCE.— An en ees (¢) 1 Q to QRS, White with @ to QB2. 

every : at Mount is} (/) P QR 5 would pe of no avail on account of White’s re-} 

expected to an ann stating whether she is mar-| ply, Q to Q B 3 


fire ; immense power, capable of filling the largest hall; most 
agreeable touch ; and, being made with a view to durability and. 
standing in have become the favourite instruments of 
the art-loving public —N. Y. Independent, July 12, 1866, 
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PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE. 





“A capital boy's book, and very similar to ‘Tom Brown's 


For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Heir, And is the School Days at Rugby.” 


most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 
THE MARVEL OF PERU. 
A New and Beautiful Pertume. The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
nything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it, 





HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 Broome Street, N. Y., 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 
THAT GOOD OLD TIME; 
oR, 


OUR FRESH AND SALT TUTORS. 


the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by A New Book for Boys. With six illustrations by Winslow Ho- 


all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 


T. W. Wricut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. | 7 


mer and De Haas. 1 vol. 16mo. Price $1 50 


BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS. 


lated from the collection of Dr, Nohl by Lady Wallace. 





THURSTON’S TOOTH POWDER. 
Thie celebrated ‘Tooth Powder bas been before the Public 
over 30 years, and is pronounced the best for producing 
Brilliant White Teeth, Strong Healthy Gums, 
and removing all offemsive odors from the breath. 
Buy it from any Druggist in the United States or Canada. 
F. & OC. WELLS & CO., Proprietors, N. Y. 


VALUABLE SCIENTIFIC WORKS 








FOR SALE BY 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


With fine steel portrait of Beethoven and a fac-simile. Uni- 
form with ** Mozart's Letters.” 2 vols. 16mo,. Price $3 50. 





LATELY PUBLISHED : 


The Rise and the Fall............+..-.sescceees $1 75 
The Authorship of Shakspeare............... . 23 
Irving’s Spanish Papers ; 2 vols..... xv ckaies ee 
Six Months at the White House................ 2 00 
Alice Cary’s Poems; Illustrated............... 450 


Macaulay’s History of England; 8 vols......... 18 00 
Swinburne’s Chastelard..................-sce0e 1 50 
Tuckerman’s Criterion................--.-eee0e 200 
Brief Biographical Dictionary.................. 200 
iD SD. os cackesseeoccgennetiesscs 2 





Mozart’s Letters ; 2 vols 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
a” Bent by Mail on receipt of prices annexeds 


GREAT SAVING IN SOAP. 
Housekeepers that use Pyle’s O.K. Soap realize a saving of im- 





192 BROADWAY. 


portance. It is strictly pure, similar to the old English white 
soap, becomes very hard, and is equally good for laundry, bath 
or toilet, All first-class grocers keep it. Orders by mail will be 


SMILES’ LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 3 vols, Svo., beauti- 
fully Wustrated. $30. 


promptly attended to. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington Street. 





D®ewss EAU AXGELIQUE. : 7 


THE BEST AND MOST P. ANT TOOTH WASH 


SMILES’ LIVES OF BOULTON snd WATT. 1 vol. 8v0.,| for es PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the 


beautifully illustrated. $10. 


HARTWIQ’S SEA and its living wonders, beautifully ilustrated,,| 
2d edition, 8vo cloth, $7 50. 


HARTWIG’S HARMONIES OF NATURE, with numerous en- 
gravings. Svo cloth, $7 50. 


SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS, with life of the author, by 
J. R. McCulloch, Eeq.; new edition. 1 yol., thick, 8yo. $8. 


SCOTT RUSSELL’S Modern System of Naval Architecture. 3 





large folio vol 
or in portfolio, $150. 


YOUNG'S FIRES, FIRE ENGINES and FIRE BRIGADES, 
with a History of Manual and Steam Fire Engines, their con- 
struction, use and management. 1 vol., 8vo, with numerous 
illustrations, $10. 


name, we 
get DELLUGS BAU A 





ET and NGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a 
EET FRAGRANCE to the Breath. e 


Prepared only b 
DELLUC & CO.. 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No. 636 Broadway, New York, 


CAUTION. 
of protecting our and the public 
a new and dangerous imitation offered to them under a 


uest them to closely observe that the 
NGKLIQUE. . 











‘Our Young Folks| 


An Illustrated Magazine fer Beys and Girls. 

This Monthly, begun in January 1865, has already won the 
reputation of being “THe Best JUVENILE MaGaZIN@ PUBLISHED 
IN ANY LAND OR LaANGUAGE.”” Prominent educators, distinguish- 
ed clergymen, and the press g lly, have ded it im the 
highest terms. Its contents are always thoroughly interesting 
and healthy, at once variously attractive and useful. 

Among its contributors are the most eminent American writers, 
—H. W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, Harrict E. Prescott, R. H. 
Stoddard, Julia R. Dorr, Author of “ Seven Little Sisters,” T. W. 
Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, J. H. A. Bone, Charlotte Kingsley 
Chanter, Oliver Optic, Rose Terry, Mary N. Prescott, Kate Pat- 
nam, Charles D. Gardette, Author of “ Angel Children,” &c — 
and it is profusely illustrated from designs by the best American 
artists. Full-page I!ustrations are now given in every number. 
An ample department of Evening Entertainment and Correspond- 
ents makes it a Hovseno._p De.icur. 

Terms: $2 a year in advance; Three copies, $5; Five copies $8 
Ten copies, $15; Twenty copies, $30, and a copy @raTis to the 
person procuring the Club. 





a a ! 
Every Saturday 

This popular Weekly reprod: promptly for American readers 
the best and most readable portions of Foreign Periodical Litera- 
ture. These include short and serial Stories, Essays Biographical 
and Descriptive, Poems, Sketches of Travel and Adventure, 
Literary Intelligence, and popular papers on Science. Transla- 
tions from the admirable French periodicals are frequently given. 
Among the authors represented in EVERY SATURDAY are 
many of the wisest and wittiest writers of Europe. 

EVERY SATURDAY contains weekly 40 large octavo, double- 
column pages. 

Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; Yearly Subscription, $5 in 
advance ; $4 to a subscriber for any other periodical published by 
Tickyor & Fieips. Monthly Parts, 50 cents a number; Yearly 
Subscription same as for Weekly. 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 


NOW PUBLISHING, 


THE CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, 
A CYCLOPADIA OF 


EXPERIMENTAL, CHEMICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
AND 











MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY AND NATURAL 
HISTORY, 
The sections having been written aon of great scientific 





IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR IN REGARD TO OUR 


POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 


ta No business pays better or is more agreeable. Our Agents 


di ly bound in half R $200, | make from $10 to $20 a day. We publish the most Popular and 
. aa ”| Valuable Books now issued, and want an Agent in every County. 
Send tor a Circular to : 


RI HARDSON A CO., Publishers, 
540 Broapway, New York. 








Brown avows it, Brown Declares it, Brown, 


endeared to old and young by the memory of his association with 
the ha it hour of their existence. This Brown—none other 


HUTCHINSON ON DOG. BREAKING, beautifully illustrated than t e great Isaac H., of Grace Church—positivel, 





4th edition, revised and enlarged. 1 yol., 8vo cloth. $7. 


their happ 


will be full and lasting only when they have pro- 


A FIRST-CLASS HOUSE FURNISHING OUTFIT, 
including their 


a y 4 
FAIRBAIRN ON HISTORY and PROPERTIES OF I8ON, new | CHINA, GLASS, SILVER PLATED WARE, CUTLERY, COOK 


edition, revised and’enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo cloth. $3 50. 


ING UTENSILS, and one each of those superbly decorated 
Dinner and Tea 


iees now displayed in great variety at 
WARD D. BASsfURD’s, 
Cooper Institute, corner of Astor Place. 
Brown has experience, Brown has seen some style, and Brown 


MURRAY ON SHIP BUILDING io Iron and Wood, second] ought to know. 


edition. 1 vol. 4tocloth, $7. 


KING ON THE ORIGIN, uses and value of Antique Gems. 1 


vol. 8vo illustrated, cloth. $2! 3% 


SLACK’S MARVELS OF POND LIFE. 1 yol. 12mo, cloth 
$2 50. 


WARD'S MICROSCOPE TEACHINGS, 1 vol. small 4to colored 
ustrations, cloth. $3 75. 


EDE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF STEEL, 4th edition, re 
vised and enlarged. 1 vol. Svo cloth. $2 5d, 


VONCOTTA’S ROCKS, classified and described. English edi- 
tion by Philip Henry Laurence. 1 vol crown, vo, cloth. 
$7. 


HOFFMAN'S MODERN CHEMISTRY 
$2 2. 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth 


ODLING’S PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, vew edition. 1 vol., 
mo cloth. $5 75. 


ODLING'S LECTURES ON ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 1 vol., 
18mo cloth. §u 60. 





A—A—A—A—A.—Decorated Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, 


in great variety; Silver Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, Kitchen 
Utensils, China & Giass Ware. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD’S GREAT KEMPORIN M, 
Cooper Institute and Astor Place—Corner Store. 








Terrey’s Weather Strips keeps out the cold. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS save one-third in fuel. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep out the dust 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS preserve carpets and furni-| 


ture, 


TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS stop rattling of windows, 
TORREY’S WEATHER STKIPS deadcn street sounds, 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep up an even temperat 


. gst whom arc lessors OWEN, ANSTED, 
Tewant, and Youse; Drs. Leragpy, Busmynan, Scorrsxy, and 
others. With an introductory di of the ects, Plea- 
sures and Advantages of sci , by Henry Lorp Brovenam, 
D.C.L., F.R-8., LL.D., Member of the National Institute of France, 
and of the Royal A my of N. 


Edited by James WiLpe, author of the “‘ Magic of Science,”. 
“Shells and their Inhabitants,” “ Fossils,” “ Usetul Plants,” &e. 
Illustrated with Portraits (on Steel) of eminent scientific men. 
Also, steel and wood ravings, illustrative of the various sub- 
jects treated in the work. In parts at 30 cents each. Published 
semi-monthly. To be completed in about 70 parts. 
LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., 
2, WEST FOURTH &TREET, NEAR BROADWAY- 
Henry A. Brown, Manager- 
N. B.—AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
The only Edition Authorized by the Widow of 
GENERAL JACKSON. 
LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF 
LIEUT.-GENERAL THOMAS J. JACKSON, 
(Stonewall Jackson, ) 
By Prof. R L. Daswer, D.D., 


Illustrated with Steel Portrait and Eleven Diagrams. 
The above is the only authentic and com: * Life of Jackson’’ 
been in pos- 








yet offered to the public—the author ha 
session by Mrs. Jackson of all the General’s private 

books, documents, &c., &e. ha additional advantage 
ot having been the Generai’s Chief of Staff during his most memo- 


rable cam 
e e octavo, pp. 760; price, Cloth, $4 00; Half 4 


Oo Calf, 
$6.00. Sold only by subscription. Agents wanted in every County 
and Town in the country. 


BLELOCK & O0O., Publishers, 
1® Beekman Street, N. Y¥. 
Jones Bro & Richm: 

we for the thers, Co., ond, Va, General 

Simsons’ History of the Gipsies, 
“ A highly instructive, deeply interesting, and valuable work. 
Written in a lucid style, and treated in a manner that evinces 
considerable thought and power of argument. We cordially re- 








Eight varieties, adapted to all doors and windows. Send Sev 
illustrated circular. K. Ss. & J. TORREY, 
72 Maiden Lane. 


MOTH AND FRECKLES. 

Ladies afflicted with discolorations on the face, called Moth 

Pate or Freckles, should use PERRY'S celebrated MOTH 

AND ECKLE LOTION, It is infallivle. Prepared by Dr 

B. &. PEREY, Dermatologist, No. 49 Bond  ~—t eee Bold 
rice £2. 


by all Druggist in New York and elsewhere. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEBL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality 
JOB8EPH 
TRADE MARK ; GILLOTT 
WARRANTED. 
Or Deseriptive Name, and ng Number 
SECOND SERIES.—From No. 700 to TS. 


Taape Manx: be kel nies — 





mame Se emt ot debe we SY. 


d the book. -- Glasgow Herald. 

“A work which is entitled to and must command very general 
if not universal attention. There are crowds of facts here which 
surpass, in attractive interest and thrilling details, the wildest 
imaginings of the best writers of the so-called romantic school. 
A book of great value, as full of interest as a bigh class romance, 
and almost exhaustive of its subject.’’—Auinburgh Herald. 

575 pages. Price & 


M. DOOLADY, 
No. 448 Broome Bireet. 











